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History, De Witt Clinton High School, New York City 


6 ie IS convenient manual is the first to appear of a four-volume 

series prepared on the plan recommended by the Committee 
of Seven, and under the general editorship of Prof. ALBERT Busu- 
NELL Hart of Harvard University. It is written in a manner both 
comprehensive and interesting to boys and girls, and contains 
work for one school year, each chapter being intended for a 
week’s study. 3 

It has been prepared to fit students in Greek and Roman history 

for entrance to any college, and at the same time to meet every 
requirement of the Regents of New York State in ancient history. . 
It furnishes a more consistent, continuous, ‘and realistic present- 
ation than is ordinarily given, and dwells only on the most impor- 
tant events. The book is unusually attractive, and contains a great 
amount of pedagogical apparatus for the needs of the teacher. 
The illustrations have been chosen primarily to explain the text. 
The maps are numerous and clear. 
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Maury’s Geographies | 


AURY’S ideas and methods of teaching geography were, when 
first presented, in advance of the times. They are to-day ac. 
cepted by a large portion of thoughtful educators througbout 

the country as psychologically correct. After a brief presentation of 
the underlying principles of mathematical, physical, and political geog- 
raphy, each section of the earth is here taught in detail, and finally, 
after the pupil has mastered these details, he is led by a carefully con- — 
structed series of review studies to look at the earth as a whole — as 
aunit. This is the true pedagogical method. 

The new, enlarged edition of the Elementary, from new plates 
with revised text and new illustrations from photographs, including 
many illustrations in color, has proved a great favorite. 

The 1902 edition of the Manual, carefully brought up to date in 
text and maps, has also much recent supplementary geographical 
information of marked value and interest. 

The Physical remains distinguished for the charming, attractive 
style in which it presents the chief facts of the science. 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russetx, Providence, 
R. I, Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees, 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. By GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Fach “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materiais, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackvoard. 
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have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie cpies and the **two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 
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monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
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ONLY A MEMORY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. L, SAFFORD. 
Only a memory, perfect June weather; 
Vistas of country road, bordered with flowers; 
Brooks with cascades and sweet hermit thrushes, 
Blending their voices, an anthem primeval. 
Far away rises Monadnock, the beautiful, 
Fair is the valley that lieth before us. 
Golden the sunset that lighteth the hilltops. 
Silence rests over all. Sweet the remembrance. 


OUT OF DOORS. 


BY H. 8. A. 

After a day of snow and wind one needs some- 
thing of the Aretic explorer’s enthusiasm who sets 
out to travel even well-known roads, though under a 
sky sunny and cloudless as June. There is no better 
cpportunity than then offers to solve the problem 
the storm presents, of why the roads should be full 
of snow and the fields bare; still if one is not out 
to solve mathematical problems, the fact that the 
fields are bare is ground of vantage to the explorer 
in his search for other reasons of things. 

I had novexecuse for braving the weather, but that 
“the pine trees called from ceiled room and silent 
book.” Over the somber hues of the south hill, 
wooded to its summit, the storm had thrown a lace- 
like drapery, and this was crossed with faint lines of 
white. These lines are wood roads, visible through 
the deciduous trees that have replaced the original 
pine and hemlock that in large part have been re- 
moved by the lumber-men. They offer easy oppor- 
tunity to explore what was once almost.impenetrable 
growth. If to take a familiar road on this Arctic 
day would be to, gain a new experience, what oppor- 
tunity for a whole mountain of experiences on one 
of those upward climbing lines of white! 

The hillside is the home of the birds. The hem- 
locks afford a safe covert for many that pass the 
winter north,—the earliest to cheer the village with 
hain of spring being, doubtless, from these hiding 
places. 

The rounding bluff that fronts the eastward sun is 
the home of the crows the year round. From its 
thick growth of trees they go forth on missions of 
merey to the farmers, and of distress to the super- 
sttious, to whom their visits portend dire disaster. 

The wood road that I set out to take, would thus 
have a life of its own in the cries of the crows, the 
whirr of the partridges, the rapping of the indus- 
'rlous woodpeckers, the cheerful interrogatives of the 
chickadees, the calling of catbirds, the notes of robin 
and bluebird, and the twittering and flittering of 
others less familiar. : 

To seek out the life of the hills, I must cross the. 
stream at its foot, bridged everywhere for. me now. 
“n any one of those white roads I should probably 
‘ind an untrodden snow, unless some small creature, 
'mpelled by hunger, had braved its perils before me. 
Chere would be pleasure in noting such tracks, aside 
irom any desire for game, and of obliterating them 
‘s I shuffled through the light snow. I should walk 
through sun-flecked shadow, or through fragrant 


gloom, for even a winter’s sun will distil balsamic 
odors from evergreen. Through rifts in the trees | 
should catch occasional glimpses of a mountain- 
rimmed valley, with its lake and ponds and river, and 
village of happy folk. I should be so far away from 
ordinary life as to be able to see about it and beyond 
-—something more than its lines of routine, its petty 
cares and turmoil. 

To get away from one’s self—it is for this the pine 
trees call—are ever calling. But there is also mate- 
rial gain proffered. Along the way young hemlocks 
embroider the snow with their delicate branches, 
prettier even than the hardy green aspidiums that 
drape ‘the steep rocks, or the mosses that afford these 
a background. In wind-swept places the bright red 
fruit’ of the partridge berry (Mitchella) and winter- 
green (Gaultheria) offer favorable foraging for my- 
self as well as the birds; and there I should find, also, 
mats of the rusty green leaves of the trailing arbutus, 
with buds waiting only warmth and moisture to ex- 
pand; and the readiness with which these can be sup- 
plied artificially would lead to anticipating the May, 
and I should probably return with an armful of 
souvenirs. 

While I was calculating how much of such Arctic 
exploration would be conducive to the best immedi- 
ate hygienic results, I was all the time following an 
opposite path that offered in itself nothing attractive 
but the curving snow wreaths of the drifts that 
blocked it. 

As often happens in more important matters, while 
meditating upon one course of action, we yet instinc- 
tively follow another, pursuing divergent paths at 
the same time, since both are separately possible, so 
did I pluck evergreen twigs from the hilltop while 
making my way to the bottom. 

Toiling along the drifts I soon became conscious 
that I was an object of pity to the farmer folk pass- 
ing in their sleighs. My negative to a courteous 
“Will you ride?” wrapped in astonishment all that 
could be seen of one kindly disposed youth, already 
muffled beyond recognition in the rainbow hues of a 
knitted scarf. As he elicked to his horse with un- 
necessary spirit to “g’lang!” and whirled away, slap- 


ping his hands to keep them from freezing, I began: 


to realize how keen the air was growing; but soon the 
doubtful choice I had made of toiling slowly over the 
half-broken road became gain in the exercise that 
quickened the blood to the remotest capillaries, and 
made, for the time, mere existence a pleasure. After 
all, no task is hardship that we set for ourselves; it 
is that imposed upon us by others under which we 
fret, and from which we are eager to escape. 

So, congratulating myself upon a correct decision, 
and reflecting on the gain to be derived from recrea- 
tion we seek for ourselves, over that offered by an- 
other, I reached the hollow where the colors of sun- 
set flamed in tree and bush. I knew then, that it 
was the spirit of spring that had lured me away from 
the cold, northern slope with its wider outlook, to the 
warm hollow where the willows are éver in the snowy 
landscape the first to herald her coming. 


** Red rods of dogwood, 
Yellow rods of willow 
I found above the snowdrifts, 
Tossed up in wave and billow. 


‘* Ruddy lights of sunset 
Lent the snow their glory, 
As if Spring had thrown her mantle 
Over Winter, hoary. 


“* Or was it that these tapers 
Lighted with their burning, 
The untracked path the year must round 
Into summer turning ? 


‘* Or marked a way for blossoms, 
When wind and sun come raiding? 
Aflame they stood like finger posts— 
The sky to blue-gloom fading. 


‘* But when I asked their secret— 
What forces hid, combining, 
Or far-off sun had given 
The light for their soft shining, 


‘¢ One pointed up to heaven, 
And downward drooped its fellow ; 
Red rods of dogwood, 
Willow rods, so yellow |” 


STATE EDUCATION, 


BY PRSIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN, CORNELL. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LECTURE, BOSTON. 

Perhaps the most startling thing in this history of 
state education is the recency of the institution itself. 
We own our conception of liberal culture to the 
ancient Greeks, but the schools of Greece were pri- 
vate schools. The Athenian boy in the age of 
Socrates was taught to read and write, he was trained 
in music and gymnastics, and he learned by heart the 
finest passages of Homer; but neither was the course 
prescribed, nor the teacher appointed, nor the school 
maintained by the state. Education was a purely 
private or family affair. 

This was the case, too, in Rome, even under the 
empire. And throughout the Middle Ages, though 


Charlemagne made a brilliant attempt to establish 
schools, and though under Mohammedanism great . 


and prosperous schools were established both in East 
and West, no state system of education was created. 

Even the revival of learning, and the reformation 
of religion -were not inherently favorable to the de- 
velopment of state schools, and as a matter of fact 
these momentous phenomena were followed by the 
organization of the wonderful schools of the Jesuits, 
and their extension by the close of the Seventeenth 
century to all quarters of the globe. Here, as at so 
many other points, the spirit of Luther has shaped 
the course of German civilization. Its final expres- 
sion is found in the common law of Prussia, drawn 
up by Frederick the Great in 1794, in which educa- 
tion was decreed to be under state supervision and 
control. 

The problem has been solved differently elsewhere. 
I do not say it has been better solved. But that the 
method of state control is only one of a number of 

possible methods of caring for education is a fact 
that should not ‘be forgotten or ignored. Let us look 
at Asia. I know it will be asked if any good thing 
can come out of Asia. Well, Asia gave us our relig- 
ion, and recent investigations are carrying the be- 
ginning of those arts and sciences which we derived 
from Greece, back to Egypt and the Orient. 

We have been far too unsympathetic and super- 
cilious in our attitude toward the countries of Asia. 
We are so satisfied with ourselves, so self-confident 
and self-assertive, so contemptuous of other races, 
and so devoid of capacity for admiration or other 
generous emotion for them, except pity for them as 
inferiors and a feeling of obligation to send out mis- 
sionaries to transform them into poor images of our- 
selves. 

Iam going to ask you to consider for a moment 
the educational system of China. China is the 
home, and the earliest home, of popular education. 
In the book of Rites, which antedates the birth of 
Christ by 1,200 years, it is recorded that “for pur- 
poses of education among the ancients, villages had 
their schools, districts their academies, departments 
their colleges, and principalities their universities.” 
This is substantially true of the present day. But 
then these institutions are all private. The Chinese 
state does not establish or maintain schools. A 
master hires a shed or an attic or a back room of a 
temple, takes from ten, to forty pupils and charges 
$4 or $5 a year in the country districts and twice that 
sum in cities like Canton. There you have the 
Chinese school. 

The law takes no cognizance of these operations, 
but it does one thing which vitalizes and gives a mov- 
ing spirit to the whole system of private instruction. 
The law prescribes the studies necessary for admis- 
sion to public office, and none but scholars are ad- 
mitted. The studies are the ancient Chinese classics 
and histories. Nothing else—no arithmetic, no 
mathematics, no geography, no foreign languages, no 
sciences, no technology; only the memorizing of the 
classics and imitations of them in prose and ‘poetry. 
It is a long and dreary grind, but the honor and 
power of official position prove an ample stimulus. 

Educated men are the only aristocrats in China, 
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Yet, as the class has no hereditary rights, and is 
open to every man’s talents and efforts, its influence 
is essentially democratic. Another result-is that 
the energies of the people are turned into peaceful 
directions. Military glory has not dazzled the eyes 
of a people whose ideals were derived from the best 
moral books in the language. Indeed, it may be 
said that the aim of Chinese education is not so 
much to train the intellect as to form character and 
to purify the affections. It inoculates the Chinese 
hoy with the best spirit of his race. 

Here, then, you have a people ruled by scholars, 
a people at once democratic and conservative, a peo- 
ple given ito industry and trade, and to the arts of 
peace, and utterly opposed to war; a people with 
general respect and taste for letters, among whom 
schools are universal and examinations always in 
operation, and the state has nothing to do with edu- 
cation, except to lay down the qualifications for pub- 
lic office and test the candidates who apply for ad- 
mission. There is nothing like it anywhere else in 
the world. 

It is admirably adapted to the Chinese. Of course 
it might be improved. It has its limitations, but 
when all deductions have been made the Chinese 
system merits very high praise. 

Let me draw your consideration to another sys- 
tem, which has points of contrast and resemblance 
io the other two systems we have consjdered. It is 
the English system. Until 1832, there was in Eng- 
land neither state education nor state aid of educa- 
tion. England has never claimed the right to con- 
trol the education of its children. Education was 
desirable, but if private institutions undertook the 
work of providing it, England was satisfied. In 
1832 England established the inspection system. 

For every shilling of subsidy there must be a 
shilling’s worth of results of education. That was 
the first recognized principle in her educational sys- 
tem. Next was that the Bible should be taught in 
the schools. But since the subsidy was paid for by 
moneys raised from all the people, and that, there- 
fore, the consciences of the people must be pro- 
tected, the so-called conscience clause was adopted, 
which permitted the parent to withdraw his child 
from the school during the teaching of the Bible. 
In 1870, another step was made which provided that 
in the districts in which neither church nor private 
schools were maintained there may be schools estab- 
lished, the expense of which should be assessed upon 
the people. 

The bill now before the House of Lords provides 
for a further step in this direction, and allows taxa- 
tion for the support of the church schools. Five- 
sevenths of the children in England are educated in 
the church schools. A few days ago the lord bishop 
of London voiced what he said he believed was the 
sentiment of the people of England when he said: 
“Education without religious .instruction is useless, 
and religious training without denominationalism is 
impossible.” 

Let me call attention again to this fact, that Eng- 
land’s system of education is absolutely unique. 
The schools are local or denominational institutions, 
more*locally independent and flexible thau any other 
schools in Europe or America. The state does not 
manage nor control them. It simply aids them. la 
order to properly pay them jt must inspect ihem, bui 
this right of inspection may be denied at any time 
by cutting loose from the state aid. 

Unless I mistake the signs of the times we are on 
the dawn of a period when the defects of our public 
schools are likely to be exhibited to the people alike 
by the unsympathetic and the sympathetic critic, 
Already we see it proclaimed in newspapers of high 
standing that the public school system is without 
adequate aim or purpose. In my judgment, the 
friends of the system are the cause, many times, of 
these unjust attacks. In their glorification of it. 
they claim for it honors which it does not merit: for 
instance, how often do we hear it proclaimed that 
the object of the schoo) is to train pupils net only on 
the educational side, but also on the physical, politi- 
eal, moral, and even religious sides as well. This 
may be the aim in some countries and may have been 
the aim in Massachusetts in the seventeenth century, 
but it certainly is not the aim featured in any of the 
states of our Union. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. : 


To many women now in the prime of developed 
womanhood, some mothers of families, some teachers, 
some leaders in the social world, some thinkers of 
noble thoughts, the news of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer’s death brings the feeling of a heavy loss to 
themselves and the world, but, at the same time, it is 
to be hoped, the knowledge of a chance to accept a 
large legacy to be used for their own good and the 
world’s uplifting. She was so much a woman, found 
so much in life to live largely for, cared so much 
that woman should command confidence and esteem, 
and withal led the way toward her ideals so bravely 
and sweetly, that no one who came near enough to 
feel the inspiration of her winning presence, the 
benediction of her smile, the magnetism of her 
earnest tones, ever can or ever will forget. 

The fall of 1881 was a trying one for Wellesley. 
Stone hall was opened that year, and when the time 
for beginning college work came around all was not 
in readiness for ocewpancy by the students. The 
date for assembling chanced upon that memorable 
“vellow day.” Mr. Durant was about that first day, 
but the illness unto death was upon him even then. 
Professor Freeman was a sunbeam and a sure de- 
pendence all those days of confusion and increasing 
anxiety, and won the hearts of new students and 
gained more and more the admiration of the old ones. 

How she worked that year of vice-presidency! 
Her interest in her own special department, that of 
History, could not be given over; she had planned a 
course for those brought that vear to the college as 
Teachers’ Specials, and she must see it through, and 
she did. Often the girls——and most of them were 
poor young women, there for only a year’s training 
toward better work in the profession of teaching,— 
would see her, as the recitation bell sounded, alight 
from the "bus, toss her wraps into the hands of some 
one waiting to receive them, rush to the class room, 
and stand before her class fairly out of breath. 
Hlow she worked to conquer those old girls’ diffidence, 
their previous lack of any and every training! How 
she labored to wake them up to possibilities of study 
and research! How she strove to impart her zeal and 
enthusiasm ‘to them! And if she so live in one girl’s 
heart after twenty years, she is not dead to-day, but 
yet alive for that heart, and all the hearts that wo- 
man can influence. Such a bit of her exhaustless 
personality is almost nothing in comparison with the 
large measure given students with her for several! 
years, the companions of her work and _ her social 
life. Nay, the noble life is the world’s to-day more 
than ever still and even forever—for now we deeply 
feel its worth and power. The world’s history is 
different than had there not been an Alice Freeman 
Palmer to show many, many women what a noble 
womanhood was in any work and in any station of 
life. 

President Freeman’s administrative ability was of 
that permeating sort which cannot fail of being thor- 
oughly felt. She never permitted the daily chapel 
exercise to become irksome or distasteful. It was 
much to her personally, and she made it much .to 
those who listened to her. There are hymns which 
many old Wellesley girls never read or sing ‘but the 
remembrance of Miss Freeman comes to them, for 
they were her favorites, known somehow; the tender- 
ness of the First Epistle of St. John has ever meant 
more and more to them because she read from it so 
often and so lovingly. How much her simple, 
earnest words of prayer meant to one and all, how far 
they went through the day’s hard work -and per- 
plexities!’ It was, in truth, a great deal to the stu- 
dents to begin the day with a sight of her. Then 
she knew our needs better than we ourselves could 
conceive them, and with great tact led us to what 
was best for us,—more work or less work, more ap- 
plication or less toilsome digging, and an occasional 
breathing in the out-of-door world or in the social 
atmosphere of the college, always a subtle incitement 
to the sure poise of a developed womanhood. Only a 


few days ago, chancing upon a picture of Mrs. Palmer 
in “Literary Boston,” there came the dissatisfaction 
as with all her photographs, due to the fact that the 
enthusiasm and life-sparkle of her face could not be 
reproduced, 


The portrait in the art gallery at 


Wellesley, ideally beautiful as it surely is, does not 
satisfy the old girls, it falls short of the life-imbued 
remembrance of her, cherished for long years. 

The dynamic force of one such life is almost in- 
calculable; it acts far beyond that life’s known scope, 
far beyond the limits of that life’s proper influence, 
far beyond that life’s own length. What we owe her 
memory as women and teachers in thought and ac. 
tion far transcends any expression of grief and loss. 
The women and teachers of America are rich in the 
memory of such a woman as Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Let us remember while our hearts are bowed in grief 
over her death that it is ours to bear testimony to her 
glorious womanhood by emulating her gracious ac- 
tivity and her large-souled work for a noble woman- 
hood throughout the land; as leaders and inspirers 
of the young, let us strive to realize her ideals; she 


_could teach, for she knew much and she loved to im- 


part her knowledge, she had rare enthusiasm and 
magnetic power, but she cared most to wake her 
pupils to responsible activity, and to show an earnest, 
kindly interest for the well-being of the whole in- 
dividual,—body, mind, heart, and soul. 


MADAM PKIM’S FRIVOLITY, 


— 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


“Madam Prim is frivolous,” said Christine. 

I laughed, for if there is a straight-laced woman 
teacher in the world it is Madam Prim, and Christine 
is the last girl [ know who has any right to twit on 
frivolity. 

“Well, she is. You are frivolous when you waste 
time on that which is no good, and that is what she 
is always doing. She never had any real fun in her 
life, but she is always doing silly little things, and 
thinks they are nice, because she thinks they could 
never be bad. She has no character because she 
don’t dare to have. She is so afraid of even the 
brightest slang that she never says anything that is 
not insipid. She does not dare to drink Apollinaris 
because it sparkles, nor ginger ale because it looks 


like beer. She married a good-for-nothing fellow 
and has to support him. If that isn’t frivolous, wha: 
is?” 


OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING 
IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL*—(IL) 


BY DR. W T. HARRIS. 

The athletic theory of gymnastics was a sort of 
survival of the old Greek and Roman eustoms. But 
it was not realized that the Greeks and Romans at- 
tached not so much a hygienic value to athleties as a 
religious significance. The Greeks celebrated their 
worship of physical beauty (the gods of Olympus) by 
their games, and the Romans equally celebrated not 
Leauty, but self-sacrifice, by their sports in the arena. 
The Greek conceived the divine as a godlike control 
of the body by the mind in such a form as to pro- 
duce gracefulness of carriage. ‘The Roman -wor- 
shipped the political state as the incarnation of the 
divine, and celebrated it- by spectacles of se'f- 
sacrifice wherein human gladiators contended in the 
death struggle with each other or with wild beasts. 
This symbolized for him the struggle within each 
citizen who sacrifieed his life or property for the 
safety or advancement of Rome, 

Careless readers of history may suppose that all 
nations have cultivated bodily perfection in the same 
way as the Greeks and Romans, and for the same 
ends: But it is not so. The savage tribes seek skill 
in war by physical training, while we seek to in- 
crease the healthful generation of nervous energy. 
But many Asiatic nations have, for religions reasons, 
opposed physical culture as something leading to 


evil, as, for example, the East Indian, He wor- . 


shipped an abstract unity, devoid of all form, which 
he called Brahma. His idea of the divine is de- 
fined as the negation not only of evervthing in na- 
ture, but also everything human. Nothing that has 
form, or shape, or properties, or qualities—nothing, 
in short, that can be distinguished from anything 
else can be divine according to the thought of the 
Kast Indian. This is pantheism. It worships a 


* Read before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, No- 
vember 28, 1902, 
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negative might which destroys everything. If it ad- 
mits that the world of finite things arises from 


Brahma as creator, it hastens to tell us that the 


-reation is only a dream, and that all creatures will 
vanish when the dream fades. There can be no 
hope for any individual, according to this belief. 
Any art that grows up under such a religion will 
manifest only the nothingness of individuality, and 
the impossibility of its salvation.. Instead of beauty 
as the attribute of divinity, the Yogi studied to mor- 
iify the flesh; to shrivel up the body, to paralyze 
rather than to develop his muscles. Instead of 
vymnastie festivals, he resorted to the severest pen- 
ances, such as holding his arm over his head until 
it wasted away. If he could produce numbness in 
his body so that all feeling disappeared, he attained 
holiness: His divine was not divine-human, but in- 
human, rather. 

But opposed to this Oriental idea, the Greek reli- 
vion made beauty the essential feature of the idea of 
ihe divine, and hence his art is created as an act of 
worship of the beautiful. It represents the supreme 
attainment of the world in pure beauty, because it is 
pure beauty and nothing beyond. Christianity 
reaches beyond ‘beauty to holiness. Other heathen 
religions fall short of the Greek idea, and lack an 
essential element which the Greek religion possessed. 
‘The Greeks believed that the divine is at the same 
time human; and human not in the sense that the 
essence of man, his purified intellect and will, is 
divine, but human in the corporeal sense as well. 
The gods of Olympus possess appetites and passions 
like men; they have ‘bodies, and live in a spegial 
place. They form a society, or large patriarchal 
family. ‘Che manifestation of the divine is celestial 
heauty. Moreover, the human ‘being may, by be- 
coming beautiful, become divine. Hence, the Greek 
religion centres about gymnastic games. These are 
the Olympian, the Isthmian, the Nemean, and the 
vthian games. The entire people, composed of in- 
dependent states, united by ties of religion, as- 
semble to celebrate this faith in the beautiful, and 
honor their suecessful youths. The results carried 
ihe national taste for the beautiful, as seen in the 
human body, to the highest degree. 

The next step after the development of the per- 
~onal work of art in the shape of beautiful youth, by 
iieans of the national games and the cultivation of 
the taste of the entire people through the spectacle 
of these games, is the art of sculpture, by which 
these forms of beauty, realized in the athletes and 
existing in the minds of the people as ideals of cor- 
rect taste, shall be fixed in stone and set up in the 
cemples for worship. Thus Greek art was born. 
The statues at first were of gods and demigods ex- 
clusively. Those which have come down to us cause 
our unbounded astonishment at this perfection of 
form. It is not their resemblance to living bodies, 
not their anatomical exactness that interests us, not 
their so-called “truth to nature,” but their graceful- 
ess and serenity—their “classic repose.” Whether 
ihe statues represent gods and heroes in action or in 
sitting and reclining postures, there is this “repose” 
which means indwelling vital activity, and not mere 
rest as opposed to movement. In the greatest ac- 
tivity there is manifested considerate purpose and 
perfect self-control. The repose is of the soul, and 
not a physical repose. Even sitting and reclining 
ligures—for example, the Theseus from the Parthe- 
ion, the torso of the Belvedere—are filled with 
activity, so that the repose is one of voluntary self- 
restraint and not the repose of the absence of vital 
energy. They are gracefulness itself. 

Modern civilization has adopted from the Hebrew 
“chosen people” the idea of holiness; from the Greek 
the idea of beauty; from the Roman ‘the idea of a 
~oclal whole as state and nation and as corporation 
iunicipal and as free association—and it unites 
‘hese ideas and subordinates each to a higher ideal. 
ven the Hebrew idea of (holiness is subordinated to 
‘he Christian ideal of the service of humanity. We 
do not approve the sacrifice of the higher interests of 
the soul for the beauty of the body; nor for the 
heeds of military service; nor for the theatrical dis- 
lay of strength and brutal conquest. We regard 
)livsical exercise as desirable for the increase of ner- 
‘ous energy to be expended for rational, spiritual 
Purposes, 


Our civilization is so bent on the conquest of 
nature and the production of wealth, that it per- 
petually drains its supply of nervous energy and 
produces disaster along this line. Here is the 
special proklem of our time for hygiene to meet, 
How to restore and conserve nervous energy. 

There are, as we have seen, three factors here: 
First, the one of food and its proper assimilation; 
second, the factor of rest and sleep; third, the factor 
of exercise, muscular and mental. It is obvious 
enough that digestion requires nervous energy, just 
as muscular and mental labor does. Hence, diges- 
tion must be given time to accumulate its nerve 
force. It must not be encroached on by bodily ex- 
ercise or by mental exercise. But what is the aver- 
age amount of time required for this, and should it 
be total cessation from bodily and mental labor, or 
is light labor of both, or either, best for the diges- 
tive process? | 

Here our quantitative tables and the observations 
of our medical directors are to give us the true an- 
swer; not abstract general answers like those old 
dogmatic answers, but definite answers qualified to 
suit different temperaments, and abounding with 
tests easily applied by each individual. It is neces- 
sary to have the directions so specific that the inex- 
perienced youth will not err in their application. 
This is an age of self-educated men. The printed 
page is the means of such education. It is all the 
more necessary to surround new departures with 
safeguards. 

If the chapters could be written which should de- 
scribe the grave mistakes committed by amateurs in 
the use of physical exercise as a hygienic measure, 


| Continued cn page 9 J 


“NO TIME TO TALK ABOUT DEAD MEN!” 


A few weeks ago a short article from my pen was 
published in this paper concerning Dr. Emerson E. 
White, a distinguished educator, who had just 
rounded out a long life of great usefulness. 

This article brought to me a very touching letter 
from another distinguished educator still living be- 
yond the Mississippi. In this letter the writer said: 
“Your article is the only’ notice of his death which 
| have seen from any of his education companions, 
except what was written by the editor of some jour- 
nal.” The writer went on to speak of the tributes 
paid last summer at Minneapolis to the memory of 
Dr. Rounds and Colonel Parker. “Dr. White spoke, 
and I hope that some one is living to-day who will 
pay to his memory as touching and feeling a tribute 
as he then paid to Colonel Parker and Dr. Rounds. 
His whole heart was in it. In fact, I never heard 
him when he had so much feeling in his words. 

“Tt is wonderful to me how little time we take for 
the memory of these men as they go away. Rounds 
and Parker and Hinsdale and White in less than two 
vears, and they were all great men, not one of whom 
had outlived his usefulness. Still we have no time 
in the rush and hurry of life to talk about dead men. 
We are so busy discussing our theories and formulat- 
ing a profession of education that we have no time 
left us to look after the memory of these men, who 
really have laid the foundations upon which the 
next generation will have to build.” 

In replying to this letter I felt called upon to 
write as follows: 

“My dear Old Friend: You cannot tell how that 
letter of yours, as to my notice of Dr. White, 
touched my heart. Indeed it has come to that pass 
that ‘We have no time to talk about dead men.’ 
But we ought to talk about dead men. We ought to 
say a good deal about such men as White and Parker 
and Rounds and Hinsdale. They and such men as 
they were ‘have laid the foundations upon which the 
next generation will have to build.” It is not Chris- 
tian, it is not civilized, to let such men depart and 
heartlessly go on saying never a word. It is pure 
selfishness and displays no love of the brotherhood. 
If we have not love to the brotherhood, how can we 
have love to the Fatherhood? . . 

“There are but few old-timers left. How. rapidly 
the ranks are thinning. It will not be long before 
Tarbell, Woodward, Lane, Butler, Soldan, Green- 
wood, Harris, Sabin, and the rest of us will all be 
gone, and the world will move on just the same, 


That is one consolation, and another is that with all 
our faults and short-comings we have at least done 
something for the next generation. 

“A judge in my native town, just a few months my 
junior, recently had a birthday surprise party with 
a testimonial. I wrote him a letter about it. In 
his reply he said, ‘Whether very old age is much to 
be desired, even if fair health attends it, is rather 
questionable, as I reason. But I think it is worth 
while to live to be about seventy, just to see how 
many things of this world one then views as mole 
hills which once for him were Alps. No one, it 
seems to me, can be old, and still rational, without 
feeling a certain superiority to the younger genera- 
tion about him. His is the advantage to know what 
it is to be young, middle-aged, and old, and whatever 
his wisdom ‘be, is little apt to be vain, however he 
may be garrulous.’”. . . 

Faithfully yours, 
William A, Mowry. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNIRIES:—(VL) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


COLOMBIA, 
Colombia is in the extreme northwest of the South 
American continent, and includes the isthmus of 
Panama. Area, 514,000 square miles. 


HISTORY. 

Colombia was one of the first parts of the conti- 
nent visited by Spaniards. Ojeda was there in 1499, 
and Columbus in 1502. The natives were Chibchas 
Indians. They were easily overcome by Quesada 
and hid troopers. In 1538, he founded Bogota. 
At first, Colombia, Venezuela, and Equador were one 
country, called New Granada. In 1810, tried to 
throw off Spanish yoke. The war lasted thirteen 
vears, when Bolivar was successful, and was made 
first president. The country is nearly always in 
revolution, Greatly hindered by civil wars. 

FEATURES. 

A beautiful tropical land. Georgeous scenery. 
Mountains sublime, many snow-capped. Flowers, 
trees, shrubs, entrancingly beautiful. But insect 
pests terrible. Ants innumerable. Tiny black ants 
get into food. Red soldier ants bite severely. 
Armies of them in transit cover everything. Mos- 
quitoes colossal. In valleys people have to wear 
veils and buckskin gloves awake or asleep. 

PRODUCTS. 

Coffee of Santander and tobacco of Tolima maia 
products. Vegetable ivory, Peruvian bark in large 
quantities. Gold and silver mines rich. Twenty- 
five species of palms. Cornete palm yields wax for 
wax matehes. Cotton trees beside which New Eng- 
land elms are as stunted bushes. Some 250 feet 
high. 

PEOPLE. 

4,500,000 of them. Mixed race, with Indian, 
Spanish and German blood. The early Chibehas 
were civilized Indians, with great skill in making 
gold ornaments. Collection of their work in Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago. Antioquians have 
Jewish ancestry; great business traits. Negroes 
numerous. People very patriotic. Very fond of 
games of chance. July 20, their day of independ- 
ence. They observe July 4 and February 22 in our 
honor, when they fire artillery. 

RIVERS. 

Magdalena the chief river. Swift current and 
muddy as Mississippi. Navigable to stern-wheel 
steamboats for 780 miles. ° 

The Bogota river has magnificent cataract— 
Tequeudama Falls. 4,250 cubic feet of water a sec- 
ond fall a height three times as great as Niagara. 

FAUNA. 

Apes, pumas, jaguars, bears, sloths, vampires, ant- 
eaters, ete. Alligators very numerous, river banks 
covered with them. Humming birds in myriads, 
and of the most gorgeous colors. 

CITIES. 

Bogota, the capital, 100,000 people. Built on 

beautiful plateau called Sabana, 8,000 feet above sea. 


One-storied adobe houses, because of earthquakes. . 


Elegantly furnished within, Piano in nearly every 
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house. Streets macadamized, with pure mountain 
water running through them. Electric lights and 
surface cars. University founded in 1867, with li- 
brary. of 50,000 volumes. Annual trade $18,000,000. 

Baranguilla, 25,000 people. Chief commercial 
city, and port of entry. On Magdalena river. 
Steamers from here to New York. 

Carthagena, one of the quaintest and oldest cities 
in South America. In early days pirates plundered 
it for gold and silver treasures repeatedly. Great 
fortifications built for defence. Figures in Charles 
Kingsley’s “Westward Ho.” 

Other cities: Panama and Colon. Latter on Gulf 
side of isthmus; former on Pacifie side. Isthmus 
here forty-six miles wide, and crossed by railway 
line. Canal proposed between these points, of which 
the deepest cutting—330 feet—would be at Culebra. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—(1V.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOURTH LESSON. 


Having touched upon the chief points of interest in 
Chapters I.-XVII., we have covered the most interesting 
part of the hook. In these chapters are the most in- 
teresting character sketches and the most idyllic 
scenes. A review of chapter headings will bring out 
rapidly what little narrative remains to the story. The 
following topics will be found suitable for brief discus- 
sion:— 

“The Strolling Theatrical Company,” chapters XVII. 
and XIX. 

“The Levellers—Early Socialists,’ chapter XIX. 

“Kidnapping Men—Mr. Crispe, etc.,’”’ chapter XX. 

Chapter XX. is a bad break in the narrative itself, 
but most interesting as a life of Goldsmith himself. 
His own biography could well be written from it. 

“Prison Life,” XXV. and XXVI. 

For other references to ‘“‘Prison Life,” see “Little Dor- 
ritt,” Dickens. 

For references to English jails, see Thackeray’s “Pen- 
dennis”; also see J. R. Greene’s “English nistory.” 

For “Imprisonment for Debt,” see Whittier’s “The 
Prisoner for Debt.” The laws of Massachusetts still 
permit this. 

FIFTH LESSON: GENERAL SURVEY OF THE BOOK. 


Location: Probably what time? 

Name some incidents proving scenes probably not in 
nineteenth century. 

Scenes: English village life. Compare, also, Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village” and George Eliot’s ‘“‘Sketches 
of English Country Life,’”’ Addison’s “Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley,” etc. 

Characters: Few or many? Classes of society repre- 
sented. Do characters develop before you? How intro- 
duced? All followed at once? The “Villain” of the lit- 
tle “play.” Which most attractive, the villain or the 
hero? Is there a real hero? Have five-minute character 
sketches written in class. 

Plot: Carefully arranged, each incident leading to 
next, or mixed? Compare with “Silas Marner,” one of 
the best examples of simple plot. Is there a climax? 

Theme of Book: Referred to above. Is this theme ap- 
parent throughout the book clearly enough to bind all 
the incidents together into perfect unity? 

Author’s Art: What part of the book seems best writ- 
ten? Comment briefly on Goldsmith’s failings as a 
novelist. Comment on his strength in essay work and 
portraiture. Why is this book considered an English 
classic? Compare or contrast reasons for “Last of 
Mohicans” as a classic. 

Themes: — 

“Dr. Primrose’s Philosophy.” 

“Happiness Independent of Circumstances” (as proved 
by this book). 

“Woman's Place in Life’ (eighteenth century). 

“Virtne Rewarded.” 

“Moses at the.Fair.”’ 

“Worldly and Unworldly Wisdom.” 

“The Vicar in Jail.” 

“English Jails in Eighteenth Century.” 

“Rural Life in Engiand.’” 


Have you ever taken a little time to find out your 
real purpose in assuming the responsible work of 
teaching? If you have not, you are rather a danger- 
ous person to be intrusted with such momentous in- 
terests as those affecting the welfare of the children 
of any community. You can do no better work 
than that which you aim to do, and if your aims are 
low and sordid you have no business in the school- 
room as teacher,—John McBurny, in Ohio Teacher, 


INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 


(Culled for the Journal of Education from the Reports of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright.] 
The following expenditures for maintenance are inter- 
esting: — 


Schools Police a: d Jails 

Greater New York............ $19,731,629 $11,509,617 
be 1,161,834 817,343 
1,166,733 941,216 
160,490 70,000 
Springfield, Mass. ............ 959,560 67,639 
Somerville, Mass. ............ 294,374 66,165 
Manchester .................. 125,929 ; 48,000 
Sam 107,965 47,000 
Kanens City, Ban... 116,611 58,000 
124,471 $5,104 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(VI.) 


BY A. EK. WINSHIP. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES. 


It is not to be assumed that the fundamental proc- 
esses are not to be taught earlier, but the introduction 
has been delayed in the hope that some delay might be 
securea ir the teaching of these processes, which are in- 
variably taught too early. 

There is slight cause for anxiety that any one will 
defer their introduction too long. 

The hope is that they will be delayed until the children 
have fixed the facts in mind without difficulty. What- 
ever of tables is needed should be simply the learning 
of the arrangement, and not of the facts. 

107. Addition Table. 

The writing is in the form that it is used in practical 


life. Read downward. 


are are — —- — 
6 7 8 9 9 10 10 10 
12 12 12 12 18 
13 13 14 14 14 15 15 16 

16 17 18 


108. Table for Subtraction. 
The writing is in the form used in real life. 


3 

10-10 11 11°11 «211 «212 «12 

.18..34; 

15 2615 15 16. 16.46: 


109. The Multiplication Table. 
The writing is what it is in practical life, but the an- 
swer in each case is given complete. 


bo 
— 
oo 
o 
eo ww 


=) 
for} 
oes 


6 
54 48 42 36 30 24 18 
7 


72 64 56 48 40 32 24 


81 72 63 54 45 36 27 


110. Definitions. 

In addition you find the sum. 

In subtraction you find the remainder. 

In multiplication you find the product. 

In division you find the quotient. . 
The minuend is the number from which you subtract. 
The subtrahend is the number that is subtracted. 

The multiplicand is the number multiplied. 

The multiplier is the number by which you multiply. 
The dividend is the number divided. 

The divisor is the number by which you divide. 

111. Examples in Addition. : 

Explain carefully. 

When there is opportunity for addition jn the regular 


tract 
takes 
and { 
is no 

Th 
Style, 
the q 


s] 
a 
| 
| 
I 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
1 
( 
36 32 28 24 20 16 12 ( 
( 
( 
45 40 35 30 25 20 15 (; 
B 
B 
Y 
_ acct 
63 56 49 42 35 28 21 he 
nev 
8 tice, 
and 
9 
whe 
can 
11’ 
prac! 
nary 
In 
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exercises, do not take time for special practice, but there 
should be some practice in adding (and in multiplying) 
at least once a week. This is not necessary with chil- 
dren who never trip in the fundamental processes, but 
whenever a child is detected in inaccuracy, he should be 
given practice until he is reliable. Inaccuracy in these 
processes is inexcusable. 
Examples in addition: — 


A B Cc 
23 34 45 
32 43 89 
43 54 78 
24 67 46 
32 76 87 
54 47 79 
45 74 98 
D E 
2345 3456 
3452 4563 
4523 5634 
5234 6345 
F G 
46789 
4567 67894 . 
5674 78946 
6745 89467 
7456 94678 


These examples contain all the practice ever needed, 
except that there should be infinite variety secured by 
slight additions, as provided herewith. 

112. In D make these variations: — 

(1) Add as a fifth number 2222. 

(2) In place of (1) put 3333. 

(3) In place of (1) put 4444. 

(4) In place of (1) put 5555. 

(5) In place of (1) put 6666. 

(6) In place of (1) put 7777. 

(7) In place of (1) put 8888. 

(8) In place of (1) put 9999. 

113. In E make the same variations as in D. 

(9) Add 2222. 

(10) Add 3333. 

(11) Add 4444, 

(12) Add 55565. 

(18) Add 6666. 

(14) Add 7777. 

(15) Add 8888. 

(16) Add 9999. 

This always breaks the combimations, and does it with 
a systematic purpose. 

114. In F do the same. 

(17) Add 4444. 

(18) Add 6666. 

(19) Add 7777. 

(20) Add 8888. 

(21) Add 9999. 

115. In G do the same. 

(22) Add 44444, 

(23) Add 66666. 

(24) Add 77777. 

(25) Add 88888. 

(26) Add 99999. : 

116. Combine for longer columns. 

(27) Combine A and B, writing B under A. 

(28) Combine B and A, writing A under B. 

(29) Combine A and C, writing C under A. 

(30) Combine B and C, writing B under C. 

(31) Combine D and E, writing E under D. 

(32) Combine E and D, writing D under E. 

(33) Combine D and F, writing F under D. 

(34) Combine E and F, writing E under F. 

Be careful not to waste time on adding. 

Be careful not to neglect any child in adding. 

You can know fairly well whether a child is absolutely 
accurate and reasonably rapid in his adding from what 
he does in his general arithmetical work. If a pupil 


never trips in his additions, take no time for mere prac- - 


tice. 

It a pupil does trip, start him back at the foundation, 
and let him get practice until he is perfectly accurate 
somewhere, and then advance him until he trips no- 
where, 

Every pupil must be accurate in his adding, and he 
tan be, 

117. Subtracting. 

If a child is started right in subtracting, he needs little 
Practice other than the opportunity afforded by ordi- 
hary work in arithmetic. 

In “knowing number,” he has learned the facts of sub- 
'raction, and the ordinary child rarely makes any mis- 
‘akes in the facts. His troubles arise from carelessness, 
and these usually come from beginning too early. There 
'S nothing lost by delaying the teaching of subtraction. 

The simplest form of explanation is that which is 
Styled “reducing one of the next higher order to ten of 
the desired order.” This is so simple as tq need slight 

[ Cantinyed an page 10.] 


OUR WINTER FERNS. 


BY FRED W. CARD. 


It is January. We muffle our ears and hang to our 
noses. Most’soft-wooded plants are long since dead, 
or, at best, only their roots are alive and in hiding 
until winter shall pass. Tender plants cannot hope 
to endure such weather as this. Even those in our 
living rooms and greenhouses need especial care to 
prevent them from being frosted. What plant more 
delicate than a fern! Yet here’ are fronds, as the 
leaves of ferns are called, which are green and 
graceful as on a summer day. Other ferns have 
been frozen to the ground and are now dead and 
brown. Why some piants can withstand so much 


find some from which a delicate leaflet is emerging. 
Even in midwinter some of these small plants may 
be found with the tiny fronds for next year’s growth 
rolled up at the base in true fern style. The grace- 
ful fern has a history almost as marvelous as has 
the dainty butterfly which dances above its head in 
the summer breeze. 

Four kinds of ferns which remain green over 
winter are found in Rhode Island. Others occur 
but are not socommon. Of these four, three belong 
to the genus Aspidium. The simplest one is the 
Christmas fern, Aspidium acrostichoides. Its 
fronds have a smooth firm appearance, and the 
leaflets .are simple sword-like blades, with a peculiar 
one-sided halberd-shaped base. It looks somewhat 
like the sword-fern grown under glass, but belongs 
to a different genus. The margins are 


Th? Christmas Fero.—Aspidium acrostichoid s. 
The Evergreen Shield Fern.—Aspidium marginale. 
The Common Shield Fern.—Aspidium spinulosum. 
4. The Polypod Fern. —Polypodium vulgare. 


1 
2. 
3. 


cold and others cannot is one of the mysteries of the 
plant-world. 

These beautiful fronds seem to spring directly 
from the ground. There is no trunk or stem to be 
seen. Underneath is a very peculiar structure, look- 
ing at first like kernels of corn set close together on 
the end of a cob. It is a group of young fronds, 
each- one snugly rolled in a woolly case, ready to 
spring up at the first approach of summer. None of 
the summer will be wasted because the fern is not 
ready to enjoy it. There has been no putting off 
until to-morrow what could be done to-day. By let- 
ting this cluster wilt, the tiny fronds can be unrolled 
and their entire shape may be seen. Better yet, by 
letting it alone they may be seen to unroll them- 
selves next spring. The buds of all the ferns unroll 
lengthwise in this manner, and this habit may help 
to distinguish them from plants which they re- 
semble in other ways. . 

Beneath these scrolls is a woody underground 
stem, showing where from year to year just such 
clusters have been formed and have developed into 
fronds the following spring. Below the bright 
green fronds of last year are others which are now 
brown and withered. Below them pieces of half- 
decayed stalks are clinging, and still lower only the 
rough projecting bases remain to show where fronds 
once grew. The base of the stem gradually dies 
away somewhat after the manner of the Solomon’s 
Seal. 

In olden times ferns were regarded with much 
wonder, because they produce no flowers nor fruit, 
yet are able to multiply abundantly. In Germany a 
curious story became current, to the effect that the 
seeds were mysteriously produced and could only be 
collected on midsummer eve, by the aid of certain 
magic influences. 

Examine the pretty fronds and see what. you find. 
Underneath some of them are little brown dets. 
These are the cases within which the spores are 
borne, and they contain the promise of a wonderful 
story. Spores are not true seeds, but they serve the 
plant in much the same way that seeds serve flower- 
ing plants. From a fern spore is produced some- 
thing which looks very unlike a fern. In late sum- 
mer or autumn you may find little shield-shaped 
plates of green clinging close to the surface of the 
soil under the edge of a stone or rock in some moist 
place. These plates are what grew from the fern 
spores. Underneath them are borne the real fruits 


from which the young fern-plant grows, You may 


lined with fine, bristly-pointed teeth. The 
fruit-dots are borne close to the midribs of 
the leaflets, and tend to run together with 
age. 
A little more complex than this is As- 
pidium marginale, so named because the 
fruit-dots are borne on the margin of the 
leaflets. Here the fronds are branched. 
The leaflets are attached to the midrib of 
the branches by a broad base, and the mid- 
rib itself is slightly winged on each side. 
The margins of these leaflets have no 
bristly teeth, and are only slightly wavy in 
outline. 

In the next species, Aspidium spinulosum, this 
branching process has gone one step further, for the 
branches are themselves divided into still smaller 
ones. The leaflets are attached by a short stem in- 
stead of by a broad base. Many of their tips are 
also sharply cut and somewhat bristly-pointed. The 
fruit-dots are very numerous, borne along the midrib 
of the branches. This species is the most delicate, 
and perhaps the most graceful of the three. It is 
not entirely evergreen except in mild climates like 
our own. 


The fourth kind, Polypodium vulgare, or common 


Polypod, is smaller than the others, and at first sight 
looks much like the Christmas fern. The under- 
ground. stem is longer, often branched, and instead 
of bearing the decaying stalks of the old fronds, 
shows scars where they have broken away, for they 
are united to this stem by a little joint. The fronds 
are not branched and the leaflets are joined directly 
to the midrib. The margins are almost smooth, and 
there are no bristly teeth. The fruit-dots are borne 
near the edges of the upper divisions. 

The cut shows a frond from each of these four 
kinds.—The Nature Guard, Kingston, R. I. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 
BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


MODE. 


Mode, or mood, as the older grammars call it, is the 
change of form in a verb to show different ways in 
which the assertion is made; as expressing a fact, 
possibility, the condition of another event, ete. It 
is a property of the verb that must be recognized, 
even though it has little of the inflectional character. 

In defining the term, one has to search for illus- 
trations that can show the real chara¢ter of English 
mode. A comparison of the sentences, “He was 
here,” and “If he were here, he would go,” will give 
the child an idea of a difference between the indica- 
tive and subjunctive modes. Again the sentences, 
“Thou goest,” and “Go thou,” illustrate a difference 
between the indicative and the imperative modes. 

There used to be five moods as named in English 
grammars,—the indicative, potential, subjunctive, 
imperative, and infinitive moods. According to 
some grammarians, there was a sixth mood, would 
and should being separated from the other potential 
auxiliaries as the distinguishing marks of a “condi- 
tional mood.” 

The infinitive no longer has any standing as a 
moda! form of the verb. Instead of showing the 


[ Continuedzon page 10,) 
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A Happy New Year! 

Sixty-two to one is the ratio of safety in scheduled 
football games. 

Colorado Association elected F. H. Clark of Cen- 
tral City president. 

New Mexico Association elected Dr. E. L. Hewett 
of Las Vegas president. 

There are 18,226 newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Every public school in New York city is to have 
a noble bust of Abraham Lincoln. 

President Charles W. Eliot of N. E. A. and of 
Harvard will be at the Cincinnati meeting. 

The cost of education in the United States is $2.93 
a vear for each inhabitant, nearly twice as much as 
in 1870 ($1.64). 

Broom corn is one of our most uncertain crops. 
This year it is bringing $100 a ton, with every in- 
dication that it will go to $125. 

Cleveland teachers have as high-toned a lecture 
course as has ever been given in that city. The 
teachers of any city can do this if they will. 

Most of the schools of the Eastern states have a 
lengthened Christmas vacation. It is rarely less 
than two weeks. Coal—or no coal— did it. 

The corn figures this year are startling. There 
are 94,448,000 acres in corn, yielding an average of 
27 bushels, giving a total of 2,556,311,000 bushels. 


Tens of thousands of schools had Christmas exer- 
cises on Friday afternoon, December 20. | This is 
relatively a departure. Apparently Cleveland’s 
celebration was the most elaborate. 

Harvard enrolls 4,261, exclusive of the women in 
Radcliffe and the Summer school students. These 
included, carry the number to 5,206. In either case 
it distances other universities. 


Mr. J. R. MacDonald, who has been an important 
factor in the remarkable development of the Mac- 
millan school book business, is to take charge of a 
school book department of the house of D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. This old-time house has often thought 
of developing an educational department. but the 
right man has not been in sight heretofore. Mr. 
MacDonald is the right man for the development of 
any good thing educationally. 


DOCTOR WHITE'S LIBRARY. 


Dr. Emerson E. White had one of the most valu- 
able pedagogical libraries in the country, and he 
gave it entire to the Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus. Partly because of this gift, Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, the president, is to be provided with the means 
of completing it until the university will have the 
best educational library possible in the United 
States. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDS. 


Too much care cannot be had for the temperature 
of the schoolroom. The teacher does not live whose 
“feelings” can be trusted. The latest plan is to 
have an hourly record made by some pupil, they tak- 
ing turns. Jit requires but a minute for a child to 
step to the thermometer and record the temperature 
in the record book. The teacher’s attention is 
called to the fact if it is unduly high or low. In 
much school visiting, [ am deeply impressed with the 
tendency to overheat the schoolrooms. This record 
is permanent, and serves as a text for a superintend- 
ent’s conference with teacher or janitor. 


THE CINCINNATI MEETING. 


Grand Hotel is to be headquarters. 

Dr. C. M. Jordan, Minneapolis, president. 

Topics: ‘Human Side of Geography,” “Election 
of School Boards,” “Industrial Education in Rural 
Schools,” “Literature in the Grades,” “Reduction of 
Time in Elementary Schools,” “The Rhodes Schol- 
arship,” “Manual Training,” “Co-education,” “Re- 
duction of Time in High Schools.” 

Principal speakers: President Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Superintendent L. EK. Wolfe, San 
Antonio, President L. H. Jones, Ypsilanti, Hon. 
Alfred Bayliss, Springfield, Il., Miss Alice W. 
Cooley, Grand Forks, N. D,, Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF. 


The following statement in the Mississippi School 
Journal is beyond belief:— 

For some time the large book publishing houses 
have suffered from a unique form of fraud. The 
scheme was by misrepresentation of identity to se- 
cure books of more or less value. To such an extent 
was the practice carried that the post-office depart- 
inent was appealed to to trace out the swindlers for 
violation of the law against misusing the mails. 
According to advices just received here from Olney, 
Il]., through Inspector George P. Reidenbach, a cap- 
ture was recently effected at Crossville, Ill., and the 
case was so vigorously prosecuted as to serve as a 
warning to others. Clyde Houk, principal of the 
Crossville schools, pleaded guilty, when arraigned, 
to having used the assumed names of Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Woods and George 8. Winter to obtain books 
from various publishing houses, ostensibly for in- 
spection. The substantial fine of $500 and cost was 
assessed against him and paid. The post-office in- 
spectors are said to have several other cases well in 
hand, and, assisted by the publishing firms, are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts.to break up the practice. 


COMMENTS ON N. E. A.—(1IL) 
Edward R. Warren, Room 701, 60 State street, 
Loston, a man of rare business ability, is appointed 
and is already on duty with a full corps of assistants 
to look after every detail of the Boston meeting July 
6-9, 1905. 
Address all inquiries of every name and nature to 


Mr. Warren, who is in closest touch with President, 


Eliot, and what Mr. Warren says is what President 
Eliot says. , 

Note that the local machinery was in perfeet run- 
ning order before Christmas. Was this ever equalled 
before? Ifso, where? If the arrangements are not 
complete in every particular it will not be from any 
delay in starting, nor from the want of a capable 
head of local arrangements, nor from lack of equip- 
ment or of funds. 

Note also that railroad arrangements have all been 
completed for many weeks, which was never accom- 
plished so early before. 

Note also that sixteen of the eighteen presidents of 
Departments will have a meeting in Boston January 
1-2. This is the first time that any attempt has 
been made to get these officials together for an early 
completion and unifying of Department programs. 
This is due to President Eliot. 

Happy the men and women to whom chance has 
given the presidency of a Department in 1903. 

Every advance step in 1903 will be continued here- 
after. 

Dr. Harris said at Minneapolis that a Boston meet- 
ing with President Eliot would mark a new era in 
the N. E. A. It has already done so in several im- 
portant particulars. 

The 1903 meeting will give the Departments their 
proper place. 


IN FIFTY-THREE WEEKS. 


On this New Year’s day I am home from a 
trip West. In fifty-three weeks, ending to-day, it 
has been my privilege to travel more than fifty 
thousand miles, almost three times around the globe 
in this latitude. It has really meant two trips to the 
Pacific, two other trips to the Rockies, three other 
trips beyond the Missouri, not,to mention unnum- 
bered trips of less than one thousand miles West 
and South. Not a mile of all this has been for 
pleasure, though there has been a deal of pleasure in 
it; scarcely a mile of it that has not been for educa- 
tional purposes. This is a greater privilege than I 
have enjoyed before, greater than I expect ever to 
enjoy in the same time again, which makes excuse 
for speaking of it. In these fifty-three weeks it has 
been my privilege to be in thirty-three different 
states of the Union,— in twenty-four of them more 
than once,—in four provinces and in four terri- 
tories of the United States and Canada. 

Although little of this has been new to me, it has 
been none the less enjoyable because of old acquain- 
tance. Indeed, one cannot enjoy a city, state, or 
province without acquaintance more than he can an 
individual. To know every state, every city in the 
United States, like an old friend signifies more than 
any one suspects who has not had the experience. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARYINSUNDAY SCHOOL 

Sam Walter Foss, librarian of the Somerville, 
Mass., public library, has sent the following letter to 
the Protestant Sunday schools and Catholic churches 
in that city:— 

“The Somerville public library lias now decided to 
supply books to all Sunday schools in Somerville 
which may desire such service. ‘These books can be 
selected by any person or persons, designated by the 
respective Sunday schools, and can be retained for 
a period of one month. Any number desired up to 
one hundred may be so selected. No seven-day 
hooks can he selected for this service, and the library 
will retain the privilege of withholding any other 
books in great current demand. ‘The Sunday schools 
must pay all express charges and be responsible for 
all damage done to the books. 

“If your Sunday school should desire this service, 
the public library will be glad to render it at any 
time after this date. 

“This letter is sent to the pastor of every church 
in Somerville.” 

In his last annual report Mr. Foss made the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “If, as I believe, the distribution 
of its books is the most important function of the 
public library, I see no valid reason why books 
should not be circulated through the Sunday school, 
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if any Sunday school should be desirous of such 
ser\ ice.” 

‘his is one of the most significant of the recent 
»ovements in public library methods. It ought to 
put an end to the present absurd Sunday school 
library. Many Sunday schools have abandoned the 
liprary. Im one instance, subscriptions for a new 
church and a modern Sunday school annex contained 
ih stipulation that there should be no place for a 
library, and no library in the Sunday school. In 
another instance where a large Sunday school ap- 
pealed to a prominent professional man to become 
superintendent, he replied that he would accept the 
position on condition that the library should be sold 
for waste paper and the room put to some use that 
vas worth while. 

Al] such cases, and all the criticism of the past 
twenty years have availed little, and good money and 
yoo energy have gone into Sunday school libraries, 
hut now there appears to be a way to continue the 
reverence for tradition, and at the same time do no 
hari, and be of some service to the students. Mr. 
Joss is a pioneer in a great cause. 


THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin, the commissioner who is 
charged with the distribution of the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarships in the colonies and the- United States, 
has returned to New York from England. He has 
-pent several weeks at Oxford arranging details con- 
nected with the scholarships. He says:— 

“There are some 200 scholarships to be distributed 
in the states and colonies, I have been at Oxford 
for several weeks trying to get the wishes of the Ox- 
ford authorities on the manner of distribution. 
There are twenty-one colleges at Oxford, and each 
wants such seholarships as are awarded it to come 


under its own peculiar rules of entrance, etc. Some 
prefer to have post-graduates, and others under- 
vraduate scholarships. 

“For the next year [ shall be kept busy visiting 
and consulting with the leading educators of the 


states und colonies as to the best methods of select- 
ing candidates for the various scholarships which 
were allotted to their several districts. Each of 
these scholarships carries with it $1,500 a year for 
three years. The first beneficiaries will go to Ox- 
ford in the fall of 1904, consequently the final 
awards will be made early in that year.” 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


President Roosevelt’s urgent recommendation to 
Kngland, Germany, and Italy that they submit their 
yrievances against Venezuela to the arbitration of 
the Hague tribunal was met by the counter pro- 
posal from them that he himself be the arbitrator. 
This proposal the has declined, and there will be lit- 
tle question of the wisdom of his action, in view of 
the indications that Germany, at least, was prepared 
lo maintain that his acceptance of the function car- 
ried With it a responsibility on the part of the United 
tates for the enforcement of his decision. As the 
Powers are now ready to arbitrate their claims at the 
Hague, the marvel is that they should not have 
iuken so obvious and proper a step at the beginning. 

* 

The allied powers, England, Germany, and Italy, 
on the twentieth of December, without a formal dec- 
laration of war, gave notice of a blockade of the chief 
Venezuelan ports, with a time allowance for vessels 
then on the way from foreign ports, including, of 
course, the line of steamships plying from New York, 
one of which reached La Guayra several days after 
the twentieth. The joint fleets are making the 
blockade effective, and are occupying themselves in 
picking up a Venezuelan schooner here and there. It 
ls hot very dignified business for three of the great- 
est European powers to be engaged in; and there is 
little doubt that British public sentiment, atleast, 
's expressed in Kipling’s biting lines in the London 
limes denouncing the alliance with Germany. 

* 


The death of Dr. Temple, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and primate of all England, removes an ac- 
complished scholar, a profound theologian, and a 
warm-hearted, kindly man. In his earlier career he 


knew what the “odium theologicum’” was, as attach- 
ing to himself, for his share in the writing of the 
famous “Essays and Reviews” brought him into such 
disfavor with the stalwart defenders of orthodoxy 
that his election as bishop of Exeter, when Mr. Glad- 
stone nominated him te that office, was strenuously 
opposed. He lived, however, to be a pillar of 
orthodoxy in his office as archbishop. . ‘It illustrates, 
by the way, the curious inequalities which prevail in 
the Established Church that, while thousands of the 
English clergy are barely ablo to sustain life on their 
meagre salaries, the office of archbishop of Canter- 
bury carries a salary of $75,000, or half as much 
again as is paid the president of the United States. 
* 


The new reciprocity treaty which has been nego- 
tiated with Cuba gives Cuban products a discount of 
twenty-five per cent. from the tariff rates in the ex- 
isting law, instead of twenty per cent. In return, 
Cuba is to make reductions of from twenty-five to 
forty per cent. in the rates on imports from the 
United States, each government guaranteeing that 
the reducea rates shall not be given to imports from 
other countries under the “most favored nation” 
clause of treaties. The treaty must, by its terms, be 
ratified before January 31, and it becomes operative 
within ten days thereafter. 

* * * 

In this connection, the old question has been 
raised whether, as the treaty affects the revenues, it 
must not be dealt with by the House as well as by 
the Senate. As an academic question, there is much 
to be said for this view, but practically all the pre- 
cedents are in favor of action first by the Senate ‘in 
the ratification of the treaty, and then of legislation 
by both houses to carry out its provisions. The re- 
lations of the House to the treaty-making functions 
of the Senate have been under discussion more or 
less since Fisher Ames made this famous speech on 
the subject in 1795; but the House never has failed 
to take the necessary action, and it is not likely to 
make a departure from its practice in the matter of 
Cuban reciprocity, a policy which it favors by an 
overwhelming majority. 

¥ 

The triumph of Signor Marconi, in transmitting a 
message bt wireless telegraphy, from Cape Breton to 
Cornwall, and receiving an answer, will make the day 
on which it occurred, December 21, memorable in the 
history of electrical communication. His earlier 
success, in send the letter “S,” was open to various 
doubts and uncertainties; but his latest achievement 


was the sending of several complete messages, and — 


receiving replies to them, under conditions which 
left no room for doubt. This single achievement 
makes trans-oceanic wireless telegraphy an assured 
fact, whatever improvements and facilities may be 
necessary to make the invention a commercial suc- 
cess. 
* 

The prospect of any immediate relief in the coal 
situation is poor. It is said that, under normal con- 
ditions, the supply from the mines during the winter 
months is never equal to the demand, the deficiency 
being made good by drawing upon reserves accumu- 
lated in the summer and fall. But this year the 
conditions are wholly abnormal, and, instead of re- 
serves, there are empty bins and pockets. The diffi- 
culties of transportation add to the seriousness of the 
situation. ‘Transport by water is not wholly sus- 
pended, but it is slow, uncertain, and atitended by 
grave perils. . An illustration of the latter is afforded 
in the recent collision of the schooners Frank A. 
Palmer and Louise D. Crary, off Cape Cod, in which 
the lives of eleven men were sacrificed, and the sur- 
vivors were rescued after dreadful suffering. 

- * * 

Madame Humbert, the most accomplished and 
successful swindler of her generation, who, by her 
pretended possession of a vast estate, comprising 
$20,000,000 of securities contained in a safe in her 
custody, tricked French and Belgian bankers and 
others into lending her $12,000,000, more or less, 
has been caught at Madrid, where it appears that 
she and her confederates have been in hiding ever 
since the collapse of their imposture last May. -Al- 
ready the Parisian press is anticipating a scandal, 
political, as well as social and financial, from her 


trial, which will eclipse the agitation over the Drey- 
fus affair. The Humberts ‘go back to Paris 
threatening all sorts of things, but it is doubtful 
whether there are any disclosures to be made, except 
of colossal simplicity on the part of her dupes. 


[Continued from page 5.} 


they would furnish a sufficient warning for the pres- 
ent generation. They would describe various ex- 
periments of using midnight hours for walks and 
rides in the open air. The student used all his day 
for intellectual work, and supposed that ar hour or 
two of exercise taken at a late hour of the night 
would answer his needs. Another experiment se- 
lected its period of exercise in the early morning, 
curtailing the period of sleep in order to secure the 
requisite time before breakfast. Violent physical 
exercise taken early in the morning: is very exhaus- 
tive of nervous energy, and probably in most  in- 
stances the student has cultivated nervous dyspepsia, 
quite as much as he has cultivated his muscles. We 
have all read in the biography and autobiography of 
Thomas Carlyle the mention of his walks late in the 
night. Every one has had something of this kind 
in his own experience, or in the experience of persons 
of his acquaintance. It was only yesterday that a 
distinguished laborer in the cause of education told 
me of his own follies in this matter. Led on by 
reading injudicious writings on this subject of 
hygiene, he had so curtailed his night’s rest for the 
sake of morning exercise that nervous collapse re- 
sulted. His physician prescribed as the only pos- 
sible remedy a long period of total rest. The hours 
of sleep at night were nearly doubled, and a relaxa- 
tion from study in the day-time was insisted upon. 
Relief came as a consequence. 

Besides the mistake of cutting off the sleeping 
hours at the beginning or at the end for the sake of 
physical exercise, there is an equally harmful mis- © 
take of bringing the hour of exercise close to the 
hours for meals. Just preceding or just succeeding 
a meal, any exercise of sufficiently energetic a char- 
acter to cause the blood to leave the organs of diges- 
tion and fill the muscles of the body or the brain is 
injurious and tends to produce dyspepsia. The 
stomach needs the greater share of the nervous en- 
ergy and likewise of the arterial- circulation. Dr. 
Sargent thinks that violent exercise should not be 
taken at a period so long as three hours after a meal, 
on account of the danger of faintness, which neutral- 
izes the good results of such exercise. Provided the 
person has just taken violent exercise, the blood is 
diverted to the muscles and brain and away from the 
stomach, The taking of food at this time, when the 
nervous system is depleted of its vitality, is consid- 
ered unfavorable to the best action of the digestive 
functions. 

We remember, too, that cold bathing, which has 
been so often commended with a great lack of dis- 
crimination, is another source of injury to the 
health when it is resorted to by persons with nervous 
temperaments or feeble constitutions, and at a time 
when the system has been depleted of its vital 
energy by work or exercise, or when the digestive 
organs are occupied with recently taken food. 

The old rule made by a farmer population to en- 
courage early rising, which mentions as its effect the 
health, wealth, and wisdom as its product, has made 
mischief with conscientious students, who have sup- 
posed that early rising in itself is a good thing, even 
when not preceded by the precaution named in the 
adage, namely, “early to bed.” 

It is a very important matter to consider that 
physical exercise, has its best effect when it is car- 
ried on socially in the form of plays and games, or 
contests with one’s fellows. The stimulus which is 
derived from emulation and interest in one’s fellow- 
students has to be compensated for by a sheer exer- 
tion of the will in the case of calisthenic exercises, 
and in the case of prescribed athletic training by the 
use of weights, ladders, and the other appliances of 
the gymnasium. 

I close my remarks by calling attention again to 
my main thesis which is this, that the training of the 
voluntary powers should not be conducted in such a 
manner as to obstruct the normal development of 
the involuntary powers. The muscles should not 
rob the stomach, or the lungs, or the heart, 
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[ Continued from page 7.] 
“manner of assertion,” it has nothing to do with as- 
sertion and is a verbal noun. 

The potential as a mode is also omitted from some 
modern grammars, since it is not made by an inflec- 
tion of the verb. All of the future and potential 
auxiliaries need careful study of their peculiarities of 
meaning and use. This is a difficult task for for- 
eigners, and it affords a large field for consideration, 
even with the native-born among English-speaking 
peoples. Yet the potential forms can be dealt with 
simply as words and phrases rather than as a true 
mode of the English verb. 

The subjunctive mode fills less space i in-the gram- 
mars than formerly, since the indicative form with 
a conjunction of doubt is no longer called subjunc- 
tive, and it is clearly recognized that the essence of 
mode lies in the verb itself, rather than in the ac- 
companying conjunction. The few facts of the sub- 
junctive that are left in English grammar are of 
much interest and importance and must be carefully 
taught. 

The imperative mode is said to be the form of the 
verb used in a command. But if we compare the 

sentences, “Present arms,” “Pass me the bread, 
please,” “Give us this day our daily bread,” we see 
that from a superior to an inferior the imperative 
expresses a command; between equals it denotes a 
simple request; and when used from an inferior to a 
superior, or in man’s address to God, it becomes the 
language of supplication and prayer. 

The verb be has more of mode than other verbs; 
yet even in this, the most important and irregular 
of all verbs, the modal inflection is slight. It has two 
common subjunctive forms, be and were, also the 
subjunctive form wert in the second person singular, 
where the corresponding indicative form would be 
wast. There is an ancient indicative form which is 
like the infinitive or subjunctive as “Ye be right- 
eous.” In provincial New England dialect, we some- 
and rural citizens, as “Be you going to plan: potatoes 
times still hear this ancient indicative used by aged 
in that field?” 
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explanation, if the child is mature enough to under- 
stand it. 
118. Illustrations and Examples. 
25 327 404 506 
8 42 8 248 


If a child understands these and can perform all exam- 
ples suggested by these, there is no cause of much prac- 
tice, except in the case of careless children. 

If there is a careless tendency, then give him all 
needed practice, first, below 100. For example: — 

35 46 53 62 74 = 83 
6 8 4 9 7 5 


In this way you can get, if needed, several hundred 
examples below 100, and he can become so proficient 
that an error is impossible, and so alert as to be a con- 
stant surprise. 

From 100 to 1000 there is, of course, no appreciable 
limit to practice. 

The introduction of the 0 is always easy. Even witn 
careless children there is slight excuse for the use of 
much time in practice in subtraction if the work is not 
ahead of his maturity. 

119. Signs. 

Teach the signs + — XK —. 

120. Multiplication. 

Many mistakes are made in multiplication, more, prob- 
ably, than in all other fundamental operations. 

These mistakes occur largely from inadequate 
familiarity with a few combinations. The usual com- 
binations that cause trouble are these: — 

7 i) 9 7 8 9 8 9 
4 3 4 6 6 6 7 7 


Sufficient practice with these will go far toward re- 
ducing cases of “stupidity” in arithmetic. The other 
difficulty is the long-continued effort along the same line 
of mental activity leading to fatigue. For instance, in 
this example:— 

456,789 
987 


3197523 
3654312 
4111101 


450,850,743 


Here are the operations performed by the child: — 


68 56 49 42 35 
62 65 47 39 
2238... 
28 72 64 56 48 
3 
31 71 63 54 
40 32 81 72 68 
4 
45° 36 80 71 

54 45 36 

51 


41 


All this before the final addition of 22 simple numbers. 

All of these 18 multiplications and 15 additions must be 
done mentally, without any aid from the pencil, and 
there must be the remembrance of 15 numbers to be 
added after an intermediate multiplication. This is a 
very severe strain. It requires a deal of practice, that 
one keep in practice, and that he has a taste for it that 
he goes to them and makes no one of the 100 opportuni- 
ties offered for a mistake. 

The facts, the combinations in multiplication 
should be known without a flutter of suspicion of falter- 
ing before he applies it in an example in multiplication. 

The steps in the process should be known with great 
certainty before he uses any numbers eaadh are liable to 
be difficult. 

121. Examples in Multiplication. 

1. With multiplicand of not more than four figures. 

2. With only two figures in the multiplier. 

3. With no fignre in the multiplier or multiplicand 
greater than 5. 

Be certain of absolute accuracy before giving anything 
more difficult. 

Never increase the number of figures in the multi- 
plicand in practice work. o 

4. When absolute accuracy is ioealned in 1, 2, and 3, 
introduce a 6 into the multiplicand, and have nothing 
less than 3. 

5. When absolute accuracy is secured up to this point, 
introduce a 7, and have nothing less than 4. 

6. When satisfied with proficiency, introduce 8 and 
omit 5. 

7. Ultimately introduce 9, and use only 6, 7, 8, and 9 
in the multiplicand, but change their relation. 

8. Not until all numbers are used in the multiplicand 
with ease should there be anything higher than 5 in the 
multiplier, then multiply by 67, repeatedly. 

9. Ultimately multiply by 89. Practice in multiplica- 
tion should move forward steadily and skillfully. Never 
assign an aimless lesson for practice in multiplication. 

122. Short Division. 

There is iittle difficulty in short division. Explain 
how it is to be done, and then have only so much prac- 
tice as to be sure that they understand it and can do it. 

Illustrate, of course, with small divisors, but’ practice 
with larger divisors, using mostly 8 and 9. 


123. Long Division. 
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All that has been said about the difficulties in multi- 
plication applies to long division. 

For practice have only four figures in the dividend, or, 
at most, five 

Have no more than two figures in the divisors. 

It matters little what figures are in the dividend. 
There would be no perceptible harm done if the dividend 
was never changed for practice. A good typical divi- 
dend is 28607. 

There is no better practice than to take for practice 
each number in turn from 13 to 98, omitting the 20, 30, 
ete. One example every day or two, with the same divi- 
dend and advancing the divisor each time, would be as 
satisfactory practice as can be had. 

When a child is an adept with any divisor to 98, he 
can, if occasion requires, do anything ordinarily required 
in division. 


0. M. 8., Ohio: I have been a reader of the Journal 
for more than seven years, and want to take the op- 
portunity to express my appreciation of its value. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


cAMPS AND FIRESIDES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Source Readers in American History, No. 2. By Al- 

vert Bushnell Hart of Harvard and Mabel Hill of the 

towell Normal School. With Many Illustrations. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 309 

pp. Net, 50 cents. 

As the title implies, these ninety-one reading lessons 
are descriptions of as many important and interesting 
incidents, events, and conditions in the time of the 
Revolutionary War, written always by participants, or, 
at least, contemporaries. It-is a revelation to most per- 
sons that there is to be found such fascinating writings 
of those days. Here are a few of the ninety-one selec- 
tions by title: “Social Pleasures in Philadelphia,” by 
John Adams; “A Virginia Ball,” 1774; “Young Yankees 
A-frolicking,” 1777; “A Fire in Charleston,” 1778; “A 
Witcheraft Trial,” 1730; “Negro Servants and Slaves,” 
1768; “A Merchant’s Voyage,” 1699; “The Fashions.” 
i73l: “A Practical Joke,” 1744; “Presents from Lon- 
don.” 1758; “All Sorts of Advertisements.” 1740-1751; 
“Life in Boston,” 1759; “A Tornado,” 1752; “Indian 
Children,” 1715; “Indian Hospitality,” 1743; “Esqui- 
maux,” 1749; “On the War Path,” 1749; “Building a 
Canoe,” 1749; “Indian Speeches,” 1754; “Mackinac,” 
1764; “Daniel Boone,” 1769-1775; “Indian Games,” 1766; 
“Louisiana Girls,” 1719; “New Orleans,” 1719-1728; 
“Ladies in French Canada,” 1749; “Braddock’s Defeat.” - 
1755; “Boston Mob,” 1765; “Town Meeting,” 1765: 
“Taxes.” 1766; “Boston Tea Party,” 1773; “Boys’ 
Sports,” 1765; “*The Ladies,” 1775; “New England 
Girls,’ 1777; “High Prices,” 1780; “Winter Amuse- 
ments,” 1777. 

These chapters show the range of the book, but one 
must see for himself in order to understand how de- 
lightful it is to have every one of these subjects treated 
by an interesting participant in the events. 
CATERPILLARS AND THEIR MOTHS. 

Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray Sovle. New York: 

The Century Company. Illustrated from photographs 

showing actual size, 300 pages of text and 80 insets. 

Price, $2.00, net (postage, 18 cents). 

The peculiar value of this bock lies in the fact that 
it is built up not of theories nor generalizations, nor 
of second-hand information, but is strictly a record, in 
exact staterent, of the avthors’ own experiences and 
experiments, aided by careful reference to the standard 
works on the subject. It has been written in response 


By Ida 


to the request of many teachers and young, naturalists, 
and in the very nature of its evolution it solves, for the 
veginner, all those little perplexing problems of actval 
research and experimenting that vs ually lead to mis- 
takes and much loss of time. 

Unique is the photographic presentment, in life-size, 
of forty-three species (which may be found throughout 
a wide range of our country), to which is added the life- 
history of at least one of each species. There is shown, 
also, a picture of the larva and the moth in each case, 
ee and female both being shown when they differ 

The authors have put into the book all the facts 
needed for the successful rearing of moths, as much 
structural work as beginners need to know, an account 
of the necessary appliances and equipment, together with 
a list of the most useful reference books. 

This volume will not be found to contain full details 
of internal structure or function, but only such as affect 
the rearing of larvae or the treatment of eggs, pupae. 
or moths. This book cannot help but be a very useful 
one. It is fascinating reading, as is any chronicle of 
‘he intimate observation and study of insect life. It 
: without a rival in its method of portraying that 
Which we most care to know of caterpillars in connection 
with their moths. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES. By 
Fdwand S. Morse. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. 
‘loth, artistically bound. Illustrated bv Sketches in 
the Author’s Journal. 216 po. Price, $1.50, net. 

te not onlv came to the front in a manner so 

star tel to he almost comic, but she seems destined to 
ere. There is no other covntry to which public 
in est holds so tenaciously, and every specialist or 
ei who can contribute anything to the spice cr 
lg of this literarv appetite is more than welcome. 

Morse, fortunately. can and does make a positive 

Ht "nique contribution. Nowhere elee can he found 

ene of information here given. and no one is more 

ul in making wniformly attractive whatever he 
"tes, Without this boo’. it would be impossib'e to 

make one’s idea of China complete. 

7 He ‘RIVER, By Faden Phillnotts. New York: F. A. 
‘ores Companv. Price. $1 5 

li has heen said that Mr. Phillpotts is one of the two 

FPneiish novelists of the dav works will 

|‘. Tf this be true. “The River” is destined to a lone 

existence, Its characters are drawn with a strong. vet 
hand. whereby each gets its measnre of indi- 

"ality and its proportionate space in the ground- 
work of the story. 


The story ig replete with humor, not of the light, un- 
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seemly kind, but of that sombre quality which but in- 

tensifies its true character. Several of the scenes are 

almost melodramatic, and all have a marked reality. 

The hero has a simple, strong faith, an intense love for 

nature, and an affection for all his fellow creatures. 

The story must be read to appreciate its strength and 

character. 

SPECIAL DAYS IN SCHOOL. By Jean L. Gowdy. Pub- 
_ by School Education Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miss Gowdy shows rare judgment in the selection of 
the poems and prose quotations for “Special Days in 
Schoci.”” Her underlying thought is, “Never teach chil- 
dren anything that is not worthy of remembering 
throughout life. Rather teach them something that is 


beyond them just now, but which will come to them 
later in all its beauty.” 


This assures one that the book 


will contain none of the trash so often inflicted on chil- 

dren. Besides the work of the great poets, there are 

charming little songs by Eugene Field, Celia Thaxter, 

Emily Huntington Miller, and Lucy Larcom,—bright 

bits of verse that are a part of the heritage of childhood. 

Preparing for special days is often an additional bur- 
den to already overworked teachers. By following the 
plan of this book, the work is noticeably lightened, and 
the exercises become of real educational value, instead 
of mere occasions for exhibiting the pupils and pleasing 
their parents. 

ALL THE WORLD BEFORE HIM. By Horatio Alger, 
Jr. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. Price, 
90 cents, net. , 

This story illustrates the manliness and pluck of a 
boy suddenlv thrown upon his own resources to gain a 
livelihood, throngh the villainy of his step-father. His 
trials and difficulties, overcome by persevei’ance and good 
common sense, will obtain for the hero the sympathy 
and mental good will of many a young reader, while, at 
the same time, they will stimulate and encourage 
manly virtues and high ideals. The illustrations are 
profuse and apt. 


BIKEY. THE SKICYCLE. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
New York: Riggs Publishing Company. Price, $1.50. 
These queer stories of the adventures of “Jimmieboy” 

are fvll of quaint conceits and funny situations. Like 

nrevious hools by the same author, there is in them a 

flavor distinctively their own. The author is expres- 

sive, original, and svrprising. There is in his stories a 

constant supplv of delightful oddities that come at un- 

expected moments, and give to the reader charming bits 
of original humor. Peter Newell’s illustrations are, as 
always, original and appropriate. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, THE 
MOTHFR TONGUE. Book IIl. By John Hays Gar- 
diner, Harvard; George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard; 
and Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 431 pp. 

It would not be easy to find, the country through, 
three such exnerts for the making of a book on English 
composition for use in schools as are united in the au- 
thorshin of this hook. 

The work produced shows clearly that the authors 
have put themselves into it at their best. Primarily. it 
is an elementary manual of composition. It teaches 
teachers how to help pupils and students write good 
English. and it further provides the material with which 
to do it. Part I. may be used bv older or younger pu- 
pils. or by the private student or teacher who desires 
assistance in improving his composition in a rhetorical 


or grammatical manner. It is simple enough for use in 
the grammar grade, and is worthy the respect and use 
of older students. 

Part Il. is devoted to narration, description, explana- 
tion, exposition, argument, and literary criticism. 
Part III. emphasizes anew, and from the higher view, 
the paragraph, the sentence, and the choice of words. 
In every respect the book is scientific and pedagogical. 
It is also direct and simple, and provides an exhaustless 
supply of material upon which to practice for power, 
grace, and keenness in writing. 


A. L. A. ANNOTATED LISTS. Guide to the Study and 
Use of Reference Books. By Alice Bertha Kroeger, 
Drexel Institute. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
Cloth (7x10). 104 pp. Price, $1.25. : 
This is one of the most important books of the season. 

Students have never had such aid in their work as is 
here afforded. The chief charm is that it has the hero- 
ism not to try to be complete, seeking rather to be dis- 
criminating. Courageously, the author has left out 
many reference books of secondary importance, and of 
those included she tells what not to expect to find in 
them, as well as what one may look for. Often but one 
book is given, which is a decided advantage, and fre- 
quently only two books are specified. 

There are 175 topics upon which specific directions 
are given for the getting of reliable information at the 
earliest moment, and the topics are selected with such 
eare as to be of greatest use to the largest number of 
students. There is also « selected list of one hundred 
reference books, which is of the utmost importance, and 
a complete index to the whole, which rounds it out. 

On my own shelves this has a place beside the “In- 
ternational Dictionary,” the Century “Book of Names,” 
and Larned's “History of Ready Reference.” Indeed, it 
would not be easy to put any book ahead of this in im- 
portance to the student. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Alfred Unter- 
steimer. Translated by. S. C. Verv. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This is a highly valuable’ record of the growth and 
development of the science and art of music from earli- 
est times. It is as interesting as it is informing, and 
as comprehensive as it is concise. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON THE LATIN VERB. By 
Katherine Campbell Reiley. New York: American 
Book Company. Large quarto. 80 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Under the title, “Practical Exercises,’ the author has 
arranged a double-paged blank book, lined into divisions 
for writing out every form of the Latin verb. This is 
practically a drill book, in which the modes and tenses 
of both forms are outlined, and by using it the pupil 
learns to think out and write out rapidly the complete 
conjugation of his verb; by following the arrangement. 
of the’ book, he thinks out the verb forms directly and 
clearly, without confusion. Then he has his varadigms 
in full to turn back to for review. The plan of this drill 
book is a most practical time-saving device. It throws 
the pupil upon the resources of his own intelligence. as 
well as of his automatic memory. The anthor’s Intro- 
duction snggests various practical ways of apvlving the 
book to the class work, with or without other 
manuals, but suggests that each teacher mav find his 
own way of using it as he needs it most. Miss Reiley. 
the author, is teacher of Latin in the Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, New York. 


In their Silver Series of Classics, Silver. Burdett & Co., 
New York, issue “Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son,” selected and edited by Joseph B. Seabury. and 
“Selected Poems of William Wordsworth,” also edited 
by Mr. Seabury. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘A History of the Middle Ages.” By D.C. Munro. Price, 9) cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

**General History Wav-Marks.” By Charlies C. Boyer. Price, 65 
cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Linnineott Company. 

“Modern Punctuation” By W. B. Dickson. Price, 40 cents. 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Schiller’s Wallenstein.” Edited by C. A. Eggert, Ph.D. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Victor Hngo’e Sur Lee Bords Du Rhin.” Fdited by T. B. Bronson. 
Price, 75 cents. NewYork: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Red Letter Davs.” By IT, Freeman Hall and Elizabeth D. Lennox. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: The Morse Company. 

“History for Graded and District Schools," By E.W. Kemp. Price, 
$1,00, Boston; Ginn & Co, 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should pe short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
‘Donald, secretary, Massena. 


February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. © 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania. Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


Jnly 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The second annual meet- 
ing cf the New Hampshire associaton cf 
public school superintendents was 
held in this city, December 23, with all 
except four of the members present. 
The session continued through morning 
and afternoon, and three papers on 
timely subjects afforded opportunity for 
lengthy discussion. 

Those present were Channing Folsom, 
state superintendent of public -instruc- 
tion, Charles W. Bickford of Manches- 
ter, J. H. Fassett of Nashua, L. J. Rund- 
lett of Concord, F. H. Pease of Dover, 
H. C. Morrison of Portsmouth, J. H. 
Blaisdell of Laconia, Charles Tracy of 
Claremont, George H. Whitcher of Dur- 
ham, E. A. Hulse of Salem, F. H. Bene- 
dict of Pittsfield, and H. B. Stearns of 
Marlboro. Mr. Folsom presided. Super- 
intendent George H. Whitcher of Dur- 
ham, to whom has been assigned a 
paper on “Co-operation in Relation to 
Meetings of the State Teachers’ Assoc‘a- 
tion,” opened the exercises. A discus- 
sion followed in which most of the mem- 
bers participated. State Superintendent 
Folsom then delivered a discourse on 
contemplated legislative action at the 
coming sesion of the general court. 
“Desirable Aims and Ends of an Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents” was the 
theme of a paper read by Superintendent 
Henry C. Morrison of Portsmouth. 

HANOVER. Several members of the 
graduate department of pedagogy have 
been spending several days in Boston, 
visiting the high schools and observing 
the methods of instruction in the sub- 
jects in which they are making a special 
study. Instructor F. C. Lewis had 
charge, and those in the party were: 
K. L. Morse, ’02; G. K. Pattee, ’02; F. C. 
Moore, '02: N. S. Carley, 02; A. I. Wins- 
low, ‘02; C. L. Phelps, 01; H. W. Far- 
well, 02. At the annual congress of the 
Chi Phi Fraternity held recently in New 
York city, R. F. Bergengreu. 03: H. C. 
Follet, 03. and E. G. Pratt, ’05, responded 
for the Dartmouth Chapter. At the 
freshman trials for the sophomore- 
freshman debate, Arthur B, Meservey. 


_Arthur S. Wells and B, E. Spencer, with 


T. M. Gordon as alternate, were chosen 
to represent the class. The contest, 
which was to have taken place December 
20. has been postponed till after the 
recess, January 17 next. The freshmen 
have organized the'r debaters under the 
name of “Dartmouth Wrangler,” and 
have adopted a constitution and _ by- 
laws. The officers are: Pres‘dent J. W. 
Haslam; vice-president, T. M. Gordon; 
secretary and treasurer, A. O. Kelley; 
executive committee, C. G. Milham, A. 8S. 
Wells. A debate is to be held wth some 
cther school, a challenge from Middle- 
bury College having already been re- 
ceived The new catalog, which is just 
eut, contains interesting information 
concerning the advance of the colleg>. 
The number of students in all depart- 
ments is 789, of whom Massachusetts con- 
tributes 284: New Hampzhire, 220; Ver- 
mont, 58; New York, 56;  Illino’s, 49; 
Maine, 32; Connecticut, 22; Ohio, 13; 
Rhode Island, 9; Dis‘rict cf Columb‘a, 
&: Pennsylvania, 6; Colorado, 5; New 
Jersey, 4; M’nnesota ard Wiscons'n, 3 
each: and the rest. scattering. In the 
college proper there are 709 enrolled. In 
the Tuck school, 28: Thayer School of 
Civil Engineering, 32; Medical school, 65. 
In the senior class there are enrolled 
123; junior, 131: sophomore, 189: fresh- 
man, 230: graduate students, 26. “The 
edition is more complete than last 
vear’s, conta‘ning about fifty pages more. 
which describe the new festures of the 
vear ahead. The system of scholarshiv 
based on beneficiary aid, is changed 
slightly under the new arrangement; 
#50 is given to students averaging not 
below 60 on the seale of 100: $¢70 for 
rank of 70-80, $80 for rank of 89- 90, and 
$100 for rank of 90 to 109%. In the curr’e- 
vlym the sophomores are given a much 
wider freedom of choice in studies. There 
are now no required studies in th‘s vear. 
The A. B. degree is to be given without 
the presentation of Greek at entrance. 
The standing committees of the faculty 
f-r the yeor are: Adminisctration—The 
nresident. acting president, the dean, 
Prefecsor Richardson (senior class offi- 
eer), Professor Horre (junior class offi- 
eor), Professor Laycock (sophemore 
elass officer). Professor W. A. Adams 
(freshman elass officer). Admiscion— 
Profecenr Shermen (cha'rmen), G. D. 
TLerd, Foster. Hull. Hardy. Messrs. Ger- 
enld. Keves, lewis. the dean (ex-officio). 
TInstruction—Professor Fmerv (cha‘r- 
man). Worthen, Moore. Nichols. Horne, 
Tangiev, the dean (ex-officir). TLéhrary— 
Professor Moore (chairman), Hitchcock, 
Rishee. Tavlor. Messrs. Hushand, Skinner. 
Athleties—Profecsor- Bartlett (chair- 
mon), Patten, Dr Rolser Organizations 
ether than athletics—Prefessor Divon 
fehairmen) Tayeoeck. Mv. Siewert. 
lave hall—-Professor Partlett (chairman), 
Purton. Dixon. Graduate instruction— 
Richerdscon fehairman). 
Camnhell, Colhvy. Smith. Nichols. 


MANCHFSTRER, At the last meeting 
ef the ontesing school board. on the 
evening of December 26. Snnerintendent 
Charles W. Rickford read his annual re- 
port. whieh eortaired a number of ree- 
ommendations for the hetterment of the 
erhools ~ He recommended the extension 
of maniveal training and the adontion of 
public kindervartens. which the citv is at 
nresent without Another recommenda- 
tien wag the aholichine of the smatier 
cehco's and the transnortation 
of the prrils to the larger ered-d 
echenls. There ero at & 192 
penile jn the nnbhlie eehnole of Man- 
chester an jneregere of 215 over the 
hore of leet veor. The e’tv hog evnondad 
2970 0M for rew echeol build’'ngs in the 
leet eight verrs 


FXFTFR. The subiects for 
tions in the Merrill rrize contest at Phil- 
lins Academy are: The story of “Herrv 
Femond.” Carlvle’s “Ketimate of Rurns,” 
“ The Life of Burns.” “Bru‘ns and Cas- 
sins, a Contract” “The (Character cf 
Macheth.”” Macaulay's “Estimate cf 
Addison.” “The Life ef Marengs Thllius 
“Virgil's Account of the Fall cf 
Trov.”——The annu?l meeting of the 
Robirsen Semirarv Alumnae Association 
was held on December 97 in the chanel 
of the seminerv. Action was taken to 
scerre, if nossible. the levation ot Wxeter 
of the pronesed new normal erhool A 
eum of monev was anpronpr'ated for heen- 
tifvine the seminary grounds. A ehort, 
but interesting, program was rendered. 


FRANCONTA. Late in the night of 
December ?7, Dow Academv was de- 
streved hy fire. the loss being estimated 
at $20.000. There was an insurance of 
£10.900. The cause of the fire is 
known. The academv was founded by 
the late Moses Arnold Dow of Boston, 
for many vears the publisher of the 


Provfecenr 


pregent 


Waverley Magozine, erected in 1884. and 
endowed by him with a fund of $60,000. 


-Tuesdav, May 19. ‘‘Tolstoi.” 


A large portion of this fund was lost a 
few years ago through unfortunate in- 
vestments, and since then the school has 
been somewhat crippled. Of late it has 
been mainly a local school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
FITCHBURG. The State Normal 
School announces a course of lectures by 
Edward Howard Griggs on “Moral 


Leaders,” to be given at the Fitchburg 
Normal School on the following dates: 
Thursday, January 8, “The Function of 
the Moral Leader’; Thursday, January 
15, “Socrates”; Thursday, January 22, 
“Marcus Aurelius’; Thursday, January 
°9, “Saint Francis of Assisi’; Thursday, 
February 5, “Savonarola’’: Thursday, 
February 12, “Erasmus’’; Tue:day, Apr'l 
14, “Luther”; Tuesday, April 21, 
“Giordano Bruno”; Tuesday, Avril 28, 
Hugo”: Tuesday, May 5, 
“Oarlvle’: Tuesday. May 12, ““Fmerson’’; 


reserved seat tickets are $1.00. 


BROOKLINE. David H. D2niels, for 
forty years connected with the rub‘ic 
schools of Brookline, first as teacher and 
later as superintendent of the gsrammar 
and primarv schoo's, d‘ed at his hove on 
December 25. Mr. Daniels passed out cf 
the public school service of Brookline in 
June, 1890, and since his voluntary retire- 
ment he had lived quietly at his hie. 
He was seventy-six years old and was 
born in Bast Medway, Mass. 


DENNIS. Eben F. Phillips, a graduate 
of Harvard, and for several yeors past 
principal of the Dennis Seuth high schorl, 
has been elected sub-master of the Con- 
cord (N. H.) high school, began his 
duties there December 29. Mr. Phillips 
is a native of Dennis, and a graduate of 
the local high school. Frank Fisk, who 
has been teaching a grammar school in 
Yarmouth. will fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Phillips. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 


NFW YORK CITY. The following 
members of the board of education have 
been named by Maycr Low to fill the 
places which became vacant in January: 
Charles C’ Burlingham. A. Leo Everett. 
Frank P. Cunnion, Jacob W. Mack, and 
Fdward 1D. O’Brien of Manhattan. Fred- 
erick W. Jackson of the Bronx, Albert G. 
McDonald. John Greene, and George D. 
Hamlin of Brooklyn. and George E. 
Payne cf. Queens. Fdward D. O’Brien 
was anpointed to fill the pleee of ex- 
President Miles M. O’Rrien. Edward D. 
OBrien is chairman of the local school 
hoerd of the Eighteenth D’‘strict, and 
was fermerlvy chairmen of the Agsoc‘a- 
tien of J.ceal School Boards cf the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 


SYRACUSF. The new hich school is 
to be readv for ocecunancy within thirtv 
davs. The high school governs itself. 
and just before Christmes tho leg’s'ature 
that dees the governing held its fonr- 
teenth annual hanauet. The large din- 
ing hall was deerrsted in go'd and sil- 
ver. the society colors. and 9 beantiful 
souvenir mern card in the shane of the 
losigiature vin lav at niate when 
the fiftv banaueters assembled. The 
enect of honor. ex-Govornor T,, 
Powitt. was welcomed by Mr. Krouse. 
the nresent evaverror, who acted as 
The follawinge tracts wore 
then ealled for: “Our Country” “Ath- 
“A Parton Rieon jin Teg'slatnre.” 
“Tnitiation.” “The O'd Schorl” “The 
New Schon!” “Byrorionces ac 
ernor.” “The Tdeal T evislator.” 
“Waman’e Preenerts.” Proenects ” 
Tho rreacented the retip'ne env. 
ernoer with a hendsome colid entd watch 
foh as a token of appreciation of his ser- 
vices. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
INDIANA. 


ate Pditar, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloo nington. 


Will H. Senour, one of the best county 
enpnerintendents of the state, has re- 
signed and beccme state agent for a life 
insurance company. 

Miss Kate M. Meek. for six years 
teacher of mathematics in the Blooming- 
ton high sehool. has acrepted a similar 
position in the Fert Dodge (la.) schools. 


Rochester Norma! Tiniversitv§ under 
the direction of President Banta is 
achtevine a woll deserved snecess, A 


strors’ facu'tv is emploved and none but 
the heet wark tolerated. 

County Sunerintendent Gihhons at his 
institute, held the week of December 15, 
mode a feature cf the echoo!l exhib'ts. 
Nearlv everv echool in the ws 
represented bv some excellent exhibit. 
Much interest was aroused. Many pu- 


The season. 


pils came from distant parts of the coun- 
ties to see and study the exhibit. 

An effort will be made to have the 1903 
general assembly of Indiana establish a 
second state normal school. The move- 
ment has the strong support of many of 
the leading educators cf the state. 

Dr. L. S. Davis of Indiana University 
was on leave of absence from Indiana 
University during the fall term. He 
spent the time lecturing to teachers’ in- 
stitutes in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
He is one cf the best institute men in the 
field. 


. SOUTHERN STATES, 
TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. The Summer School of 
the South, held here during the past sum- 
mer, had an attendance of over 2,000 stu- 
dents. Already plans are forming for a 
still larger school for the summer of 1903. 
New buildings will be erected, a much 
larger faculty will be employed, and the 
school made the best that money, brains, 
and experience can secure. Already 
$15,000 has been ra‘sed for running the 
school, exclusive of money for new build- 
ings. It is encouraging to the friends of 
public education to read the following 
from Hcn, James B, Fraz‘er, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of Tennessee: 
“The department of the state government 
which comes closest to the people is that 
of public scheols. I need not tell you 
that education is the great bulwark and 
safeguard of a free people. I need not 
tell vou that education and prospérity go 
hand in hand. I need not tel) you that 
the richest and most valvable asset of 
this great and rich state is n-t its m‘nes 
and its factories, its forests ,nd its farms, 
but it is the 800,009 boys and girls cf Ten- 
nessee who are to make its future citizen- 
ship and to build for it its wealth and its 
nower.” While we spent in Tennessee 
last year $1,811,000 on public schools, we 
find that the average number of days 
taught was only ninety-three, and that in 
many of the counties of the state it did 
not exceed seventy-five days. In our in- 
corporated cities and towns the state and 
county funds can be supplemented by a 
municipal tax, and there, as a rule, our 
public schools are well equipped, well 
taught, and of sufficient length. The 
trouble is with our country schools. The 
great bulk of the population of Tennersce 
live in the country. They are the sturdy 
farmers, who till the soil, produce the 
wealth, and pay liberally the'r taxes to 
the state. I say that their sons and 
daughters are entitled to have better 
schools and longer ¢echool terms. that 
they may be better equipped to meet the 
responsibilities and fight the great bat- 
tles of life; and if I am elected your gov- 
ernor, I shall make a supreme effort to 
bring about this result, so much needed 
and so imperatively demanded. I want 
to live to see the day when every boy and 
girl in Tennessee, whether living in 
country or city, whether the child of pov- 
erty and toil or the child of wealth and 
luxury, shall attend, or have the oppor- 
tunity of attending, a well-taught school, 
for at least nine months in every year. 
And when this is done you will see your 
penitentiary problem simplified, your 
criminal cost bills grow infinitely less. 
and the productive energy and wealth of 
this great state be many times multiplied. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Cree T. Work, 
supervisor of manual training in the 
public schools, has resigned his position 
to accept a place in Austin, Tex., as head 
ef a school of manual training at an in- 
creased salary. Work’s salary here is 
$2,400 a year. In Texas he will get 
$3,000 and a residence rent free. 


SAN DIEGO. Nathan B. Coy, former 
state superintendent of Colorado, a 
scholarly, cultured, and  noble-spirited 
man, has been elected principal of the 
high school of this city, which ‘is the 
second largest in California. Although 
so tempting a position, no other candi- 
date was considered, as the fourteen 
teachers had, in advance, petitioned for 
his appointment. This is unusual, even 
in the far West, bet, then, Mr. Coy is an 
unusual man. 


A young lady applicant for a school 
out West was asked the question:— 

“What is your position upon whipping 
children?” and her reply was:— 

“My usual position is on a chair with 
the child held firmly across my _ knees, 
face downward.” 

She got the school—St. Louis 
Humorist. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PORTO RICO. 


In these days of unjustifiable criticism 
by the few, not the many, of the system 
and work of the public schools of the 
United States, it is refreshing to turn io 
our new possessions and see what a grand 
work in education is being successfully 
carried on by American educators, who 
are themselves products of the Arerican 
publie senool. For instance, let us see 


what has been done, and is being done, 
in the American public schools of Porto 
ico. This work was ably inaugurated 
in our “rich gate” by Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, and is now under the succe:sful 
care of Professor Samuel M. Lindsay of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

professcr Lindsay’s report for the 
school year ended June, 1902, soon to be 
published by the National Bureau of 
Education, gives us the desired informa- 
tion very fully. The following is briefly 
extracted:— 

Eight hundred and fifty-seven common 
erade sehools were opened during the 
year, exclusive of kindergartens, night 
schools, and schools, normal, high, and 
others, with work above the eighth grade. 
The increase in schools has been steady. 

525 in the year 1898-1899. 
723 in the year 1900-1991. 
882 in the year 1901-1902. 

In the last vear 938 teachers were: em- 
ployed, of whom 102 were Americans; 
3223 were women, 605 were men; 865 were 
white, and 73 were colored. 

The enrollment and attend?nc2 show 
up well. In Mareh, 1902, 42,187 pup'ls 
were on the rolls, and the average at- 
tendanee during the entire school year 
(nine months) was 39,504. This is excel- 
lent, and shows that Porto Rico was ripe 
and ready for American occupation and 
American education. For some part of 
the year, at least, 59,96 pupils came 
under the influence of the rural and 
graded schools. 

In addition, there were forty-seven spe- 
cial schools, with an average monthly en- 
rollment of 1,489, and a total enrollment 
during the year of 2,767. Twentv-fi-e of 
these were night schools, at which the 
ordinary elementary branches’ were 
iaught, chiefly to adults. This adult 
work is most encouraging, as it is pro- 
ductive of immediate results in good citi- 
zenship. Forty-nine teachers were em- 
ploved, of whom twenty-nine were Ameri- 
cans, 
This brings the total number of schools 
for the year up to 919, with 987 teachers, 
of whom 181 were Americans and 856 
Porto Ricans. 

The cost of maintenance for the year 
was $620,600, of which $500,000 was paid 
by the Insular government, and $120,000 
by local school boards. Again we see 
that the Porto Ricans ‘are not only 
anxious for American education, for lo- 
cally willing to directly heip pay for it. 

In addition to the $590,010 towards 
maintenance, the Insular government ex- 
vended in the year $170,000 for the erec- 
tion of new school buildings. 

Since American occupation, sixty-two 
new school buildings have been erected, 
are in process of erection, or are pro- 
lected, many of them handsome bric 
structures, 

This school year opened Septenber °9. 
1902, with nearly 1,200 schools provided 
ior. There will .be 1,225 teachers, of 
whom 150 will be Americans. The In- 
Silar government has provided $550.090 
‘owards this year’s maintenance. Right 
here we ought to note that the United 
States is not being called on for a dollar 
‘owards this schoo] maintenance, in spite 
of the fact that 400 years Spain ridden 
Porto Rieo has been in business for itself 
‘nly sbout four vears. This speaks vol- 
‘ies in favor of the men we have sent. 
here to diregt, from Governor Hunt 
‘own, and for the Porto Ricans them- 
Selves. The work of school extenzion 
“nd school erection is going on with un- 
abated energy. Three industrial schools 
Wiil be opened this year, one of which 
Will cost $30,000. 

Sixteen agricultural schools were 
ened last year, and seventy will be 
ened this year. The teachers were spe- 
instrueted this summer by a 
“radnate of Cornell University. 

_ Of the ordinary rural schools there will 
ne nt out 650, and abont 500 of the graded. 
For elimatie reasons. the American 
achers shonld spend their vacations in 
_ United States. Now that there is no 
‘ransnortation. the expense neces- 
““"v should be added to their salaries, 
W hich are too low, anyway. 

"he normal school for the training of 
fachers is quite successful. and will be 
more sO when the new building is com- 
eted. One hundred native voung men 
‘nd women are in regular attendance, and 


a special summer school of 200 was held. 

A great work has been done, but thera 
remain nearly 300,000 children of school 
age without school facilities. Nearly 
every one of the present schoo!s has a 
long Jist of pupils waiting eagerly for ad- 
mittance. 

I cannot do better than quote Professor 
Lindsay’s closing words, verbatim: — 

“The strategic position of the island of 
Porto Rico as a part of American terri- 
tory, whether regarded from the indus- 
trial. commercial, political, or military 
view point, points :nmistakedly to the ne- 
cessity of creating as soon as possible an 
American Porto Rican university. 

“Already several hundred Porto Rican 
hoys and girls, some of whom“have been 
sent at the expense of the Insular gov- 
ernrrent, are in the United St*tes at- 
tending college or institutions of higher 
learning, especially professional schools. 
A university here would do more to ex- 
tend the sphere of American influence 
throughout the West Indies and the 
countries of South America, and to equip 
men and women for the important work 
of teaching and leadership in professional 
lifé ana im governmental work in Porto 
Rieo. than any other gift the American 
people could mate. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a situation, or, better still, of an 
opportunity. where the expenditure of one 
to five millions of dollars fer education 
could be made with such promising and 
far-reaching results.” 

As Edward Everett said, “Education is 
a better saf€guard of liberty than a 
standine army.” 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S GREAT 
PROJECT. 


Two hundred million dollars will b2 
spent by the Pennsylvania railroad and 
the companies which are parts of the 
Pennsylvania system during the next two 
years in improving and re-equipping the 
trunk lines and branches, building new 
tunnels and in general preparation to 
handle the enormously increased traffic. 
The expenditures which the directors of 
the Pennsylvania and its allied corpora- 
tions have authorized to be made are as 
follows: — 


New York terminal, tunnel 
and approaches ........... $50,000,009 
Ward’s Island bridges and 


connections with New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford.. 
New freight yards at Jersey 
City, two-mile pier and Red 
Hook terminal 
Elevation of tracks on New 
York division 
Philadelphia terminal aivision 
—West Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington division, Ches- 
ter and Wilmington elevated 
roads included 
New Washington terminal ... 
New freight yards and ap- 
proaches at Washington ... 
Middle division track changes 
and new bridges 
Altoona division track changes 
and new buildings.......... 
Pittsburg division track 
changes and improvements. 
Pittsburg freight termina: and 
new building and tracks ... 
Other divisions included in the 
Pennsylvania railroad divi- 
sion 
New equipment—350 locomo- 
tives at $12,500 each, 
$4,200,000; 12,000 freight cars 
at $1,100 each, $1,320,000; 
other equipment for pas- 
senger and freight service 
and for general operating 
departments, $2,000,000 .... 
Improvements on all other 
roads east of Pittsburg and 
Buffalo, and divisions not 
above enumerated 
Improvements on all lines west 
of Pittsburg, the Baltimore 
and Ohio and all other roads 
owned or controlled by the 
Pennsylvania, including 
$5,000,000 wage increase on 
the Pennsylvania, and 
$12,000,000 on all other lines 100,060,000 


Grand total $200,000,000 

The great New York terminal, with its 
twin tunnels under the North river from 
the Jersey City side; the magnificent ter- 
minal station in New York, and tunnels 
to run therefrom under the city and 
under East river to Long island, all to 


4,000,000 


2,000,000 


3,050,000 


2,000,009 
10,000,000 


1,590,009 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,590,00) 


1,000,000 


2,500,000 


7,520,009 


13,780,090 


5,000,000 


cost $50,000,000, is, of course, the main 
improvement which. the Pennsylvania has 
ordered. This is President Cassatt’s pet 
project. The Pennsylvania officials are 
confident of the franchise bill passing the 
board of aldermen in New York, and are 
ready to begin work on the tunnels im- 
mediately at four different points. The 
company has already paid $5,000,000 for 
real estate and on other expenses of the 
project. 

In connection with the terminal pro- 
ject the Pennsylvania will again bridge 
the East river at Ward’s Island and cross 
to the New York side to connect witxu the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford, 
with which company the Pennsylvania 
has made a traffic agreement to carry the 
freight through New Englard. Tnese 
bridges and new lines will cost $5,000,900. 
Another part of this scheme to invade 
New England territory is a pier two miles 
long, which is to be built at a point two 
miles south of Jersey City, through the 
meadows and swamps out into the bay. 
From this pier freight is to be ferrieu 
across to Red Hook, on Long Island, and 
then taken through Brooklyn to the new 
connection with the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford. 


MEMORIAL TO GENERAL MORGAN. 


Memorial exercises to the memory of 
General Morgan were held recently in 
New York city. Distinguished speakers 
spoke eloquently and feelingly of their 
memories of General Morgan’s great ser- 
vice. We are pleased to present the re- 
marks of General John Eaton, read 
by his son, J. Shirley Eaton, lecturer at 
Dartmouth and the University of New 
York: — 


“General Morgan’s four years’ adminis- 
tration under President Harrison in the 
office of Indian affairs made a deep im- 
pression wpon the country. He was se- 
lected from among the leading educators 
of national reputation. he was called 
from the Rhode Island state normal 
school, to which he came from the normal 
school at Potsdam, N. Y. He had grown 
up amid the rich expansive prairies of 
Indiana, Born on the 17th of August, 
1839, in Franklin, in sight of the college 
of which his father was one of the found- 
ers. His father died when he was but 
fourteen, and he was thereafter dependent 
upon his own efforts. He early became a 
successful teacher. He entered Franklin 
College. His patriotism prompted him 
to enlist for three months’ service. This 
term completed, he taught a year in Illi- 
nois, when he re-entered the service as 
first lieutenant of the Seventieth Indiana, 
under the colonelcy of Benjamin Harri- 
son, and. in 1863, became major, and later 
eolonel of the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry, and thus, brigadier- 
general by brevet, and so introducing 
into his life, both military experience, 
and the dealing with the prejudices of the 
colored and white races. In recommend- 
ing his promotion, General Benjam‘n 
Harrison said of him, ‘His moral worth, 
his untiring energy, his acquaintance 
with business, and the promptness with 
which he attends to every duty, mark him 
as a sterling character, whose power will 
be felt in the army. A soldier so pure, s9 
earnest, so intelligent, so ardently devoted 
to the cause for which he enlisted, de- 
serves a large sphere of usefulness.’ 

“He served under the eye of General 
Thomas and on the staff of General 
Howard. He won the commendation of 
General Stedman for fearlessness in bat- 
tle. Two horses were shot under him. 
Retiring from his gallant and mer:tor-ous 
service in the army, he graduated at 
Rochester seminary, where he was called 
to the work of a professor. He still fur- 
ther pursued his studies at the University 
of Leipsic. . 

“He received his degree of D.D., be- 
stowed by the University of Chicago in 
1874, and Franklin College, LL.D., in 1891. 
He was strongly recommended for United 
States Commissioner of Education, but by 
the special request of President Harrison, 
his old commander, he accepted the re- 
spensibilities of Indian commissioner. 
The responsibilities of the office, wide as 
they are, related to the few hundred thou- 
sand souls, only a moiety of the sixty 
or seventy million in a nation, but a 
moiety so geographically distributed, so 
morally, politically, socially, and finan- 
cially intermingling with the other mil- 
lions.as to bring. before him questions 
that touch all. The general became the 
leader in the restoration of the rule for 
righteousness. He insisted that the edu- 
cation of the children of the race is a 


paramount duty; that the breaking up 
of tribal relations and securing the 
ownership of land in severalty, industrial 
education, and the outing system. 

“He saw the imperative importance of 
the use of the English language. Within 
his official funetion, there was what may 
be termed the machinery of office which 
he could use, and out of which he sought 
to have grow in every direction the senti- 
ment of progress. He every way fought 
against idleness, drunkenness, and the 
passion for gambling. 

“The policy of justice and betterment 
was prompted all along the line. He had 
to contend with the feeling that anything 
would do for the Indian, but experience 
has found that a school in a building 
where the pencil and knife have made 
their mark on everything within reach, 
can be put bodily into a new building and 
with the same rules, not a scar or mark 
in long periods could be found. The 
Indian, like every other man, is a subject 
for environment. The school plants es- 
tablished had been improved, new build- 
ings erected in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Dakota. The increased school attendance 
during his four years’ work may be put 
down at not less than 4,000 children, not 
born and trained in civilized homes, but 
4,000 savages, born and trained in customs 
of savages going back to time immemo- 
rial, With special fitness on his part, he 
had established a complete course of 
study, and systematized and harmonized 
the diverse methods of Indian education. 

“In March, 1893, a little less than four 
years of his administration accom- 
plished, the eminent ability with which 
his work had been done had so impressed 
the leaders of the Baptist denomination 
that he was chosen as the mission secre- 
tary, or chief manager of: the denomina- 
tion. Although called for the rest of his 
life to the beneficent and religious leader- 
ship of that large body, he was the cham- 
pion of the lowly and needy, the Negro 
and the Indian. He died on the 13th o? 
July, 1902. 


Professor—‘‘Too bad! One of my 
pupils, to whom I have given two courses 
of instruction in the cultivation of the 
memory, has forgotten to pay me, and the 
worst of it is, I can’t remember his name.” 


Richard—“Is that aunt of ycurs a 
Daughter of the Revolution?” 

Robert—‘Not exactly. She was one of 
the summer-set at Tinkan Farm last 
August.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Engtish, Germ«n, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, Economics, Psychology, Educa. 
tiun, Theory of Design, Drawing, Music, Mathe- 
matics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Geography, and Physical Educa- 
tion. The courses are designed fur teachers, but 
are open to all qualified men and women. July 6 to 
August 14,1903. Reduced railway rates on acc punt 
of the meeting of the National Edu ational Associa. 
tion in Boston, The announcement and detailed 
information will be sent on application to J, L. 
LOVE, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N, 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Soe Tuition Fee «f $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, addreas 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NE HUNDRED FYMNASTIG GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


WHE corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 
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Are Soiled School Books Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term P 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 
They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 


Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 
Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


14 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


N oraer to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes 1n 
instructorships, and important college news. 


About the first of March the second de- 
bate in the series of intercollegiate de- 
bates between Bowdoin and Amnerst wiil 
be held at Amherst, Mass. This year it 
was Ambherst’s turn to choose the ques- 


tion, and Bowdoin’s turn to choose the 
side. The question selected is: “Resolved, 
that it is for the public interest that em- 
ployers recognize trade unions in the ar- 
rangement of wage scales.” Farnsworth 
Gross Marshall, ’v3, president of the Bow- 
doin Debating club, has announced that 
Bowdoin has chosen the affirmative side. 


Cornell University shows a gain in at- 
tendance of 176, the total to date being 
2,968 as against 2,792 at this time last 
year. The university now shows the 
largest registration ever reached in its 
history. Four hundred and ninety-six 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use TRANSPARENT Paper immediately. 


If Looseried Leaves ann 


It stops the damage at once / 


oy you,— 
Use Hotpen’s 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly ! 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


degrees were conierred in vune, -.v2, 4 ; 
making a total of 6,582 degrees conferred A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
by the university. ‘The Holden System for Preserving Books’ adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 

The faculty also shows a large in- = 
crease. It consists of 380 professors, etc. . VW : 
against 358 last year. she new protes- HOLDEN PATENT BOOK CO GSR CO., v 
sors are Professors Van Pelt, Albee, Bent- r 
ley, len, Diederichs, Lefevre, Catterall, Samples free on request. P. O. Box 643. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Sill, McCausiland. 

The graduate department shows an en- 
214 others who hold college degrees, but y 
are registered for baccalaureate degrees. | —The January Atlantic opens the New _Dr. Edward R. Shaw af the 
There are twenty-six fellows and seven- Year with a cheerful editorial welcome as intendency of Rochester under flattering | uch as to demand his entire time 
teen scholars. The graduate scholarships from No. 4 Park street, which wittily conditions. He was elected at the same ater he was made dean. He has been 
be sums up past achievements of this typical meeting that Mr. Gilbert’s resignation was connected with the university to the pres- 
American magazine, and promises hap- announced with but one dissenting vote, ent time and the work it has achieved in - 
om , F “tee > ws pily for the future. and that not from any opposition to him the professional preparation of teachers ¢ 

e remainder have an annual value of Two prominent features of the number ’ has been largely due to his indefatigable f 
$500. Holders of the honorary feloW- are the initial installments of Arthur ut from personal preference for a local labors, both as professor and as dean. 
po are persons already holding the gherburne Hardy’s brilliant serial, “His man. Dr. Shaw graduated from La- Last year Dr. Shaw’s classes were larger 

octor’s degree, they ane on charged anghter First,” the only novel he has fayette College, Easton, Pa. He had had than ever before, and this year they are 

a and they receive no emoluments, written for many years; and of J. T. a varied experience as a teacher before still larger, more than half of the 350-stu- . 
of the summer session -Trowbridge’s “My Own Story”’—his graduation. After graduation he taught dents in the school being enrolled in his 
an . e work of the summer term in eN- reminiscences of a long and varied career. for five years at Greenport, L.I. From _ courses. li 
__ » = have made it possibie for stu- Other notable articles are “The Contribu- there he went to the principalship of the He has studied schools, methods of P 
ie a Operon work at the university tion of the West to American Democ- Yonkers’ high school, where he attained a teaching, management, organization, and * 
pve ow! o advanced degrees during the pacy,”_the ideals and the civic achieve- more than local reputation. He studied hygiene in Scotland, England, Belgium, I 
. ments of che pioneer—by Frederick J. for three years at the University of the France, Germany, and Switzerland. He . 

The summer term of Ohio University at Turner; “The War Against Disease,” by City of New York. has lectured widely on educational sub- c 
Athens, O., for 1903 will open June 23. was to — of jects, and has written the following 

: attle of science against epidemics; W. J. rhetoric in the university college, and to pooks: “Physics by Experiment,” “Eng- ( 

of the Scott Hall of Nat- fenderson’s “The Future of Orchestral sh 
ural Science of Wesleyan University will music.” Stories and sketches include — oy tl 
be begun in the spring. The building is «,jammy,” a Southern tale, by Julia Kk. y 
120 x 50 feet, with an extension 49 x 28 ‘Tytwiler; “A Land of Little Rain,” by O OUR CL UBBING L i S 7 a 
Mary Austin; a talk on “Travelers’ tl 
pro “$150,000 of ‘Old Gentlemen” “hall, response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
the site at the north end of the Arcade “The Plateau of Fatigue,” a delightful havemade arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
between Fayerweather, White, and satirical sketch, by Kae Milner Rabb, Ur subscribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 
Berkely hails on the new Yale campus, and “Nox instructive in combination. 
have been made public by Yale officials. little essay on death. terary reviews. ie ; sia tk 
It will be of brick, with stone trimmings and essays in the number are: “Dickens This is an excellent opportunity Sor teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. of 
and of a style of architecture like Fayer- a5 a Man = a eer Alice ag ne to secure the best periodicals ata greatly reduced price. lic 
weather dormitory. It will be five stories papers on Howells and James; On books ; 

than tnd OM: ot In every case a remittance must accompany the order. th 
bursar, fourteen recitation rooms, a de- France” (letters and memoirs of tne time of ne 
bating room, and a room for the Yale of Marie Antoinette); about “Two English Offer No. ‘ F eli 
union. On the ground floor will be a lec- Men of Letters” (Richardson and Tenny- Journal of 
ture hall fifty-one feet long and thirty-six on the epoch-making expedition of 1.00 
feet wide. The debating hall will be Lewis and Clark, and a review of two Toe: Cc 
thirty-four feet long and forty feet wide. recent editions of the works of Edgar pe eee 2.00 
The first public clock for the new campus Allan Poe. j ’ i 
New Year in the happiest way. Edwin Our Price eee @@ wee eee $4.50 Mi 
. H. Bishop, professor of modern lan- [, Sabin, Louisa M. Alcott, Howard Pyle . Mi 
ee ae Yale University, has been se- (Cjara Morris, Malcolm Douglas, Harriet OF er No. 2. Ne 
wese or appointment as United States prescott Spofford, Roy Benson Richard- Jonrnal of Education... .. $2.50 Ne 
consul at Genoa, Italy. son, Virginia Woodward Cloud, Zitella Success Nc 

Marietta College has already laid its Cocke, John Bennett, Clifford Howard, of Revi ew ee of eee 1.00 Ne 

and Carolyn Wells are only part of the Publi ei aint So 
NEW COURSE BY EDWARD wy. tribute to the current month’s feast for Our Price : Wi 
young folks. Really, the girl or boy who ee eee a $4.50 
does not have St. Nicholas to read is to Offer No. 3 

Boston friends of Edward Howard be pitied. SE Journal of Education ‘ : $2.50 
himself last year as one of the i'wentieth TO SUBSCRIBERS. Current Literature. 3.00 
Century Club lecturers, will have an op- If you want to receive your Journal ; pists a It, 
portunity of hearing him this winter; for yegularly, be sure to notify us of your Publishers’ price 6.50 ney 
he announces a course of six Tuesday change in address. So many teachers Our Price wo 

anuary 6, and w e given in of this fact, and after several months . , amte q 

Tremont Temple. ‘All seats for the course have elapsed, are surprised because they Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 
will be reserved. receive a statement of a subscription ac- /48t named magazine in each offer :— Regular Price I 
count long since due. We send this World’s Work aaron bee 

- long since due. We send this = World’s Work.......... 3.00 

paper to every subscriber till ordered New England M ot vo § te the 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. report that stopped and all arrears are settled. We 3.00 fec 
the second edition of Lucas’s dainty an- continue to send it to the same post-office Art Interchange 4.00 sof 
poems, “The Open till ordered to change. Save both of us Lippincott’s Magazine............ ee 2.50 wit 
oad,” is exhausted, and a third one is needless worry and expense by keeping us * 4! the 
- pom The same publishers are send- posted concerning your address, A postal Subserip tions moe be new or renewal. aris 
ng the same compiler’s attractive “Book card notice to change from one office to and 
of Verses for Children” to press for the another will enable us to keep our books Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co, of | 
third time. straight, and avoid misunderstandings, 29-A Beacon St., Boston, Masa. Wit 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


q 


Title. Author Publisher. Price 
A History of the Middle Agee Munro D. Appleton & Co,, N. Y. $.90 
General History Way-Marks.................. ces... yer J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia .65 
Red Letter: ess Hall & Lennox , The Moree Company, N. Y. 
History for Graded and District Schools.... ....... Kemp Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 


Hugo’s Sur 
Loti’s Laet Days of Pekin.......... 

On an Irish Jaunting 
The Hudson River from Ocean to Source.......... P 


Dickson Isaac ritman & Sons, N. Y. 


40 
Eggert [Ed.} D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. a 
Bronson {Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 15 
Jones([Tr.] Little, Brown & Co., Boston. — 
— Harper Brothers, 2.95 
Bayne “ 1.25 
Bacon G. Putnam’s Sons, 4.50 
Barry “ “ “ “ 1.35 
Gorton “ “ 1.50 
Lee “oe “ 
Baile Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 3.50 
Ham ton “ “ 500 
Bicknell E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 1.59 
Fuller a 1.25 
Carruth McClure, Phillips &Co.,  “ 
Haynie F. A. Stokes Company, “ 4.00 
Dunn Dodd, Mead & Co., sad 1.60 
Hibben Charles Scribner’s Sons, ae 1.25 
Dunne R. H. Russell, 
Gale Fieming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 2.00 
Jackson Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 1.00 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from aera to University, including special teachers and SULLOUt School 


authorities in seare 


of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


LLOUGH. 


THE OENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENOY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as many teachers in 1992 as in any previous year! 
—70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enroll now for 1903. 


Send for Reference took. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


Good positions 
for desirable 
teachers. 


Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 


Secure Our Best Efforts. 


Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


lish Composition by Practice,” “Big Peo- 
ple and Little People of Other Lands,” 
“Discoverers and Explorers,” “Legends of 
Fire Island Beach and the South Side,” 
“School Devices,” “Three Studies in Edu- 
cation,” “Interest in Relation to Peda- 
gogy,” “An Outline of a Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools.” 

Dr. Shaw’s book, “School Hygiene,” ran 
through three large editions in the first 
year, and has become the recognized 
a upon that subject in this coun- 
ry. 


RECENT STATE ELECTIONS. 


In several of the states the elections 
this year removed from office a number 
of efficient state superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. The following list shows 
the results. The asterisks mark the 
names of superintendents who were re- 
elected: — 


Alabama ..................lsaac W. Hill. 


Colorado ..... ....-Mrs. Anna B. Brandt. 
Idaho ............Miss Permeal French.* 
Tllinois ....... Alfred Bayliss.* 
Indiana ..... abo eee Fasset A. Cotton. 
Kansas ..............-Insley T. Dayhoff. 
Michigan ........... Hay Delos A, Fall.* 
Missouri ..... ... William. T. Carrington.* 
Nebraska ..... William K. Fowler.* 
North Dakota ......... «W. L. Stockwell. 
North Carolina ........... ..Jd. Y. Joyner. 
South Dakota ..........George W. Nash. 
South Carolina ...........-: O. B. Martin. 
Texas ......-Arthur Lefevre.* 
Wisconsin P. Cary. 
Wyoming ........ ....-Thomas T. Tynan.* 


VARIETIES. 

Stryver~-I don’t see how you can stand 
it, loitering along as you do. Now, 1 am 
never so happy as when I am hard at 
work, Perhaps it may be different with 
you; you may find idleness sweet.” 

claisy—“Ags sweet as loaf sugar.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
we to ask for Mrs. 

8 Sooth Syrup. Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 


WHEN TEACHERGETS HIS JOURNAL. 
Teacher’s mighty cross to-day; 
Wonder what’s the matter? 
Gets the fidgets when we play; 
Thinks we make a clatter. 
Wish the clouds would break away 
And brighten up the Colonel; 
He’ll be better, anyway, 
When he gets his Journal. 


Once he got so dull and grum 
All the children feared 
Something awful was to come— 
They were dreadful skeered 
Till he got a bunch of mail, 
Then the cross old Colonel 
Laid aside his hick’ry flail, 
‘Cause he’d got his Journal. 


We can tell it every time, 
And our hearts grow light 
As the music of my rhyme 
At the welcome sight 
Of the cover’s modest blue; 
And the weary Colonel 
Smiles, and looks the pages through 
Of the latest Journal, 


Wish he’d get one every day, 
If that’s the way they do; 

For then we souldn’t have to say, 
“The teacher is so blue!” 

Yes; things are brighter all around— 
We even like the Colonel, 

And share the spirit he has found 
Somewhere within the Journal. 
—George W. Hall, in Missouri Schoo! Journal. 


THE TEKOLLEY AS A LIBERATOR. 

Whatever may be the final position 
held by the trolley among the many and 
complicated systems of transportation, in 
its present aspect it must be acknowl- 
edged as a liberator of the country 
woman, says the New Century Journal of 
Philadelphia. The farmer’s -wife has 
been hitherto bound to the soil as surely 
as the Russian serf. Tied to her kitchen, 
she frequently was afraid of her horse, 
and, utterly unskilled as a driver, was 
forced patiently to await that semi- 
occasional event when, by a fortuitous 
aggregation of circumstances, the farmer 
had nothing to do, the horse had nothing 
to do, and she could feel herself at abso- 
lute liberty to go a-visiting. All this is 
changed. If the eggs’ can be sold for a 
few nickels, she can slip to the gate, 
mount the trolley, and flee away to the 
village for a precious hour of shopping, or 
even call on her cousin a few miles down 
the road, and be back in time to cook the 
supper. The farmers’ wives to a woman 
are for the trolley—and no wonder! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

A CALL on Dec. 30 was ushered in by, “ I suppose you don’t remember me?” — “QO yes,I do. You 

» came here with your mother three years ago, and I sent you to Warwick.” — ** How ever do 
you keep us allin mind? I said to mother; Mr. Bardeen got me a soe so easily before, I believe I wil! 
run down and see him this vacation.”” —“Are you still at Warwick? ’ — * Yes.’’ —- “Still doing primary 
work ?” — * Yes.” — “Salary raised?’ —‘* Yes, by $25, the most they have ever paid.” — “ Like your 
work ?” — “I just love it. But tnen I don’t believe there ever were anywhere else such nice children as 
we heve in Warwick.” — “ You play the piano, don’t you?” — * Yes.” “ Pretty well?’ — “I have taken 
lessons ever since I was ten years oid.” — ** Play TH AT yes.’’ — “Could you get released at this time?” 
marches and school songs easily at sight?” —‘“O “Tf it was for a very much better place. The 
board are very kindto me.” — “This is a very much better place — New Rochelle, one of the three best 
cities for teachers in the State; satary, $100 more at first, and more as you pew worth it; just the work 
you want. Will you take it?” — “You take away my breath. Dear me! it will be hard to leave War- 
wick.” — “ But this is a chance ofa lifetime. They seldom take any but normal graduates. If you get it 
now it is because your personal characteristics happen just to fit’ Shall I telegraph?” — “ Yes.” — The 
telegram went, and Supt. Young wrvte: “I visited Miss Forfar in her school and engaged her. PAID 
You certainly do know fast the kind of teachers our board wants.” Her visit............-+ese+sees 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


2 introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sehoois; and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency “x vyox 


N- v York 
Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ; ic and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PikafT, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU manager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 14th St, N. Y. 


Schermerhorn 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERRILL, Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Boston, Mass,: 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCI&CO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, (a)., 525 Stimson Bloc 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde Block. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Epwarp Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY. NY, 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 6  *% BEACON ST., BOSTON. “GRAGE, I. GAY, Proprietor. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, ° 
MANHATTAN Biya. Drs Mornss, lowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


’ 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIs. 


Agency Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8S. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa. Al Oth New Vork. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 


eee to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. ‘ 

“os Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
| EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . . «+ 


“The New England Magazine (De- 
cember) gives the book several 
columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers} To Teacn RISTORY 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical * Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 
Features 


1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

6. Movements toward Confederation. 

7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
4:3 East 91th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


‘Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEM? GRADES. 
By. A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 19v2. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to 


me to be a capital manual for teachers, 


“Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 


Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does | having examined the book carefully, 


thoroughly and well, and this little book 
1s no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. 
HIL1, 
Board of Education. 


Secretary Massachusetts State 


|I can say most heartily that it is the 
| best work that has yet been written.” — 
Caro_yn 1D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 50 cts., 


stpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


HELPS FOR 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged M. E. Corrine, Teache: 
Training School, Providence, R. I 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Sincere teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new coilection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 

ttle ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8. C. Peasovy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti .n of poems written to answe 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
—_- natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to eyroteee 
them, the right way will be chosen natu ~ x The 
drawings are so sitnple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Mors, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with lary care, There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 


Price, 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS, © 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar. 600 Exer. 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteent), 
thousand. Contains over 500 exerci 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence 
usines® correspondence; 
of forms and suereiees, 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. B 
B. A. Thirteenth thousand, 
nearly 700 provlems in practical 
suitable ior beginners, with 


4. Hasy Problems for Yo Think. 
ers. iited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou. 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Satoh uestions in Arithmetic. 


Capel, B.A. Twelfth thougan: 
Contajns over 600 exere 
ises and problems, wit): 


6. 100 Lessons in Com iti 
exercises, ab one of the 
bie works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual o? Rhymes, Select 
Phrases. By Osear Fay Adams. pons, and 
ali grades wiil Biaaly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Se 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a aan boss 
on a novel Pe The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
the work is adapted to all classes 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog. 
a@phy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher . 
will be delighted with this Manual. 

_ a8 will require original thi 

the part of both teacher and pupil. ot 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS, 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Rosa A. Durrtetp, 
Mary St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Aspire M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. a ig 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturor. 
Price, 20 cents. aed 


th answers, 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: NEW 


203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


YORK: BOSTON: 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exerciacs in conver- 
sation, translation, com tion. 

Part I. cis,); Primary grade, thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part LI. (9) cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 

Part III. ($1.00,: Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced grade; corecise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction, 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHiInG Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th 8t., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers’ Agency, ° 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


29-A Beacon St. 
Any Information. 
COMPANY 6) v New York. v 


UNIVER 
120 Summer Street, »<— 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Col 
Open to both sexes. Address the ioue. j 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. . 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe - 

for theacvancement of art education, and traiz.- 

circu and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
H. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts, For cata- 
logues address Principal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHUVOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For es address the 
Principal, A. G, YorN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For both sexes. For os address the 
Principal, . P. Beoxwirs. 


STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, FrroupuRG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
(+. THoompsom, Princiva!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTULERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsuir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


‘‘Journal of Education’ will secure a 
year's free. 
N. PUBLISHING 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


NEW YZARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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